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Schools Here and in Germany 


NCE more the heroic Archbishop of Munich, Car- 

dinal Michael von Faulhaber, stands forth in de- 
fense of the Church in harried Germany. Although Cath- 
olic schools for Catholic children are guaranteed by the 
Concordat, this right of parents to choose the school for 
their children is nullified, in many parts of the country 
by the hostility of the local officials, and that without 
rebuke from the central authorities. 

“The real issue,” wrote the Cardinal, in a letter read 
on February 12 in the churches of the diocese, “is the 
Christian school.” These schools, he pointed, are ours 
not only by natural right, but by agreements ratified in 
the Concordat. The Government promises them, but de- 
stroys all confidence in its promises by permitting “ of- 
ficial Government representatives’ to campaign against 
them. What the officials appear to wish is to force all 
children into the so-called “ neutral schools.” 

Although these institutions have been advertised as “ Christian,” 
there is no guarantee that the Old Testament stories will not be 
described to the children as a collection of Assyrian fairy tales, 
or the figure of Our Saviour be made contemptible, for His cradle 
and His cross stood in the land of the Jews. 

The battle which Cardinal von Faulhaber is waging 
in Bavaria is merely another phase of the conflict which 
at the present time is going on in every part of the civ- 
ilized world. It is somewhat keener in present-day Ger- 
many, doubtless, than in the United States, but less keen 
than the conflict in countries such as Mexico and the 
Soviet Republics. Yet it may be questioned whether 
the peril from this diabolical spirit, intent on destroying 
Christ in the mind of the child, is not greater in the 
United States than in Germany, Mexico, and Russia. 

In Mexico and Russia, the policy of the government- 
controlled schools is stated openly. It is to erase the very 
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concept of Almighty God, of His law, and of our duties 
to Him, from the mind of the child. In Germany, or at 
least in Bavaria, some pretense is made, but so clumsily 
that it can deceive no one. With us, however, the danger 
of secularism in education is carefully concealed. The 
public school system does not openly proclaim hatred of 
Almighty God. It simply leaves Him out. As far as its 
influence on the child is in question, there is no God, no 
Divine law, no sanctions of that law, and no future life 
in which we shall be punished for our misdeeds, or re- 
warded for our fidelity. 

Thus the system may satisfy the infidel, but it can 
please no one who believes that knowledge of Almighty 
God and of our duties to Him, is more necessary to the 
child than the ability to read, to write, and to cipher. Its 
avowed attitude toward Christ is not that of the chief 
priests who testified falsely against Him, or of Herod 
who treated Him as a fool, or of Pilate who, knowing 
his innocence, condemned Him to death. Its attitude is, 
however, that no word of condemnation may be spoken 
against the false witnesses, or against Herod or Pilate. 

It is not to be thought that all who support this system, 
as teachers, administrators, apologists, or parents who en- 
trust their children to it, are knowingly enemies of God 
and His Christ. Indeed, as we have often pointed out, 
what alone saves the secularized school from working 
out the full measure of ruin inherent in it, is the fact 
that many teachers and administrators oppose by word 
and example the system with which they are connected. 

That fact, however, while it may minimize the evil ef- 
fects of the system in individual cases, does not alter the 
truth that secularism in education is the same spirit which 
dissolves Christ in the industrial and economic world. 
Unchecked capitalism, scorning the contention that justice 
and charity have a legitimate place in business, has again 
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and again brought misery and starvation to millions, as 
this present economic depression too eloquently testifies. 
No more than the individual may business scorn God and 
His law, or affect indifference to Him. No more than 
the individual may the school live its life and exercise its 
influence as though God did not exist, as though the duty 
to know Him, revere Him, and serve Him, were not the 
most important business of life. 

Yet this, precisely, is the life and the influence of the 
State-supported schools in this country. But who cries 
out against this Moloch, destroying the Faith in the hearts 
of millions? 

In Mexico, Russia, Bavaria, the peril which threatens 
Christian education and Christian civilization is plain for 
all to see. No man who believes in Almighty God and in 
His Christ can be deceived by it. In this country, too 
many of us, even among Catholics, are blind to the peril 
bound up with a system of education with God left out. 
While we sustain our brethren in foreign lands by our 
prayers, it is well to remember that a danger unmasked 
is far less menacing than a danger known. 


The President and the A. F. of L. 


HERE was something almost amusing about the visit 

last week of President Green and his delegation from 
the American Federation of Labor to the President of 
the United States. Mr. Green’s pronunciamento just fell 
short of a declaration of war. In his turn, the President 
responded with courteous bromides. 

Just why this meeting was arranged is not clear. An 
olive branch seemed called for after the letter on the 
automobile strike in which the President politely told 
the American Federation of Labor to mind its own busi- 
ness. But there was no olive branch in evidence. In his 
delightfully urbane manner the President welcomed his 
guests quite as if no harsh word had ever passed between 
them. Literally that is true. The Federation has always 
expressed its confidence in the President, while from the 
standpoint of courtesy, the President’s occasional letters 
to the Federation have been impeccable. 

Yet the issues between the two are serious enough. On 
the textile strike, the automobile strike, and the difficulties 
in the steel mills, the President and the Federation have 
espoused opposing views. Perhaps it may be said that if 
the President fails to take the views of the Federation 
with sufficient seriousness, the Federation strives to make 
up for that lack by the importance which it attaches to 
them. Certainly, Mr. Green was not tongue-tied in the 
presence of the President. He calmly demanded that 
Section 7a be retained in any new Governmental plans, 
and added for the President’s information that this Sec- 
tion gave a legal status to the right to organize, and to 
collective bargaining. He also demanded equal represen- 
tation for labor in the administration of the Recovery Act, 
and with S. Clay Williams in his mind, informed the 
President that labor representatives would enforce the 
codes and protect the public against indefensible price 
fixing and monopolistic control. 
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In his reply, the President welcomed the Federation 
“as one of the outstanding institutions of the country.” 
The Federation had been very helpful and he appreciated 
its cooperative spirit. “For a more stable industrial life 
in this country,” said the President, we need cooperation 
with labor as well as with business. He had frequently 
urged “the necessity and the soundness of the principle 
of collective bargaining,” and employers as well as em- 
ployes felt the need of organization. But the President 
made no reference to Mr. Green’s exposition of condi- 
tions in the automobile industry, and after expressions 
of mutual regard, Mr. Green and his committee bowed 
themselves out. 

The New York Times sees in this meeting the forma- 
tion of “ an entente cordiale ” between the Federation and 
the President. May it be so. A break between the Ad- 
ministration and the chief representative of organized 
labor might be disastrous. 


Twelve Good Men 


FTER every miscarriage of justice, we look about 

for a scapegoat. We usually find one, and quite com- 
monly we find a whole flock of them. He is a venal or 
incompetent judge, a Dogberry in charge of the police, a 
lawyer skilled in making the worse cause appear the bet- 
ter, or the local system of probation and parole. Too 
infrequently do we find the cause of the miscarriage in 
the jury. 

The reference is not to cases in which jurors are bribed 
or intimidated. What we have in mind is the legislation 
which by its numerous exemptions makes the selection 
of an intelligent jury always difficult and sometimes im- 
possible. Originally, exemption was restricted to clergy- 
men, physicians, and members of the bar. The list is much 
larger today. The State of New York, for instance, ex- 
empts not only clergymen, physicians, and lawyers, but 
also men who have served five years in the militia or a 
volunteer fire company, teachers, railway workers, news- 
paper employes, telegraph operators, and workers in glass, 
cotton, linen, wools and iron. This list is not complete, 
but it shows that large classes of intelligent men are freed 
from the performance of a most necessary function in 
the community. The conscientious lawyer, whether for 
the State or the prisoner, must often feel a sinking of 
heart as he turns to the twelve good men and true before 
him. 

A bill now pending in the New York legislature pro- 
poses to abolish most of these exemptions. The three 
original classes will retain their exemption, and news- 
paper workers may also secure it, but all other citizens 
will be obliged to fulfil this public duty when called upon. 
This measure should be enacted, but it will probably fail 
to secure its purpose unless the number of exemptions for 
cause which can be granted by the bench is also reduced. 
No one called should be excused unless he can show that 
service imposes a hardship that is real and grave. The 
right to disqualify for prejudice or interest should, of 
course, remain unchanged. 
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Years ago, a notorious millionaire remarked that any 
man was a fool who cast a vote or served on a jury. 
Many citizens today seem to have adopted this opinion. 
They do not know, or have forgotten, that an intelligent, 
conscientious vote is a duty of citizenship, and a distinct 
contribution to the common good. The function of the 
juror is, perhaps, even higher. He serves the State by 
protecting the law-abiding citizen and punishing the guilty, 
and he acts, as does the court itself, not in his own name, 
but in the name of the State, and of its Creator, Almighty 
God. One leading reason why government is at a low 
ebb on this country is that these high ideals are no longer 
in general esteem. 


Modernizing Capitalism 


HERE is much in the address of Glenn Frank, presi- 

dent of the University of Wisconsin, at the dinner 
of the National Republican party in New York on Feb- 
ruary 12, with which intelligent Democrats will whole- 
heartedly agree. Probably even the most rock-ribbed Re- 
publican is ready to admit that the Federal Government, 
too active in undertaking certain duties which belong under 
the Constitution to the several States, has for some years 
been too slow in using whatever powers are conferred 
upon it by the same document, against the forays of 
capitalism. Dr. Frank will admit that without reserves. 
Capitalism is not inherently wrong, he says, and the Gov- 
ernment can no longer be confined to the comparatively 
simple functions which it exercised in the era of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson. The Government must be aware of 
its rightful powers and must use them; that is clear; but 
difficulty arises as to the extent to which they can be 
properly used. 

But that is the eternal problem of every government 
founded by men. The price of all well ordered liberty is 
relinquishment of the exercise of rights enjoyed by in- 
dividuals, singly or in groups, so that a maximum of wel- 
fare may be preserved for as many as possible. But this 
relinquishment does not mean destruction. The term 
must not be taken to imply that the rights in question no 
longer exist. We cannot too persistently repeat that man 
simply cannot, even if he would, divest himself of the 
rights which belong to him by nature, nor may he submit 
to the excesses of a totalitarian state, in the fancied hope 
that a tolerable form of liberty, may be thus preserved. 
Dr. Frank observes, referring to the “ New Deal,” that 
“an all-embracing state and an economy of private en- 
terprise are two utterly divergent roads to the future.” 
Up either road, we might conceivably find recovery and 
stabilization, but “we cannot go in both directions at 
ouce.” An attempt to follow that dual path will stall the 
economic machine, and make recovery impossible. 

It is Dr. Frank’s belief that the Administration is at- 
tempting this impossible task, and he thinks that we shall 
end in an era half-capitalistic and half-Communistic. To 
vary the figure, the Administration is trying to blow hot 
and blow cold at the same time. It does not wish to 
alienate the millions made unintelligent by their misery, 
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but it feels that it cannot afford to offend the small but 
powerful capitalistic element in the country. 

To us this conclusion seems somewhat extreme. The 
Administration is faced with problems greater than those 
which confronted Lincoln. The principles on which it 
proposes to attempt their solution are in our opinion 
sound, but we are by no means inclined to admit that the 
Administration has always brought to its task a remark- 
able degree of tact or intelligence. As we have repeatedly 
observed, it seems to us that the President is more suc- 
cessful in stating a principle than in securing executives 
and administrators to give it practical effect. This malad- 
justment has often created the impression that the Ad- 
ministration mistakes words for deeds, and aspirations 
for accomplishment; or, as the more captious complain, 
the Administration will proclaim principles day after day, 
and as many as you wish, provided that it is not obliged 
to apply these principles to practical cases. 

Such criticism cannot be rejected offhand as without 
foundation. Some of the brass hats at Washington do 
not appear to understand the meaning of social and 
economic reform, and others are slow to act. On the other 
hand, the magnitude of the difficulties with which the 
Administration must deal should not be forgotten. Dr. 
Frank says we must establish a modernized capitalism, 
by which he means a capitalism purged of its excesses. 
But we have had a unmodified capitalism in this country 
for many years. It has entrenched itself in high place, 
and has become part of our economic and industrial struc- 
ture. It must be reformed, as all admit. But true re- 
form is ordinarily a slow process. Too much haste may 
be as ineffective as too little. Lethargy might allow the 
old abuses to creep back, but hot and hasty zeal for re- 
form will bring the house down on our heads. 


The Demon Rum 


O fewer than 200 State and Federal agents roamed 

the streets of New York last week in search of 
unchained instances of the demon rum. They found 771 
p!aces in which the demon was free to roam as he willed. 
In a majority of the cases, he was doing no great damage, 
but 139 keepers, who had allowed the fetters to slip 
unduly, were reported to the police. One purpose of the 
State law, report the authorities, “is to foster and pro- 
mote temperance.” 

This is a hallowed purpose, not only in New York, but 
also in Illinois, where the authorities as yet appear to 
have adopted no complete program. But it is a purpose 
that may be defeated, unless our cities, the States, and 
the Federal Government, can work in harmony. While 
they sleep, the distillers are hard at work. One salesman 
recently complained that he was unable to make a living 
selling his wares, because when he got off the train to 
canvass Pea Vine Center, or a similar village of the plain, 
twenty-nine other salesmen got off with him. 

What will wreck the new program is the insistence of 
the whiskey barons on enlisting every man, woman, and 
child in the country as purchasers of their goods. 
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“Goods” sounds oddly in this connection, but its mean- 
ing is plain. Full-page announcements in the daily press, 
and millions spent in other forms of advertising, can have 
but one meaning. That meaning is not obscured by the 
protests of the distillers that they wish to promote tem- 
perance. Such may be their purpose, for at least some 
among them are men of sense, but their advertising man- 
agers set that purpose at naught. 

This Review fought Federal prohibition from the out- 
set, and believes that its return would be a national 
calamity. Its position was approved by millions of citizens 
who had no love for the distilleries or for the Methodist 
Board of Temperance, but much zeal for temperance and 
good government. The Methodist Board is in eclipse at 
the moment, but if the liquor dealers continue on their 
present course, the Board and all the old witch-pricking 
may return, 
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A New Crime 
In Mexico 


HE Mexican Government, which invented the legal 

fiction of the “ intellectual author” of a political 
murder, by which is meant someone opposed to the ideas 
of the murdered man, and developed to perfection the 
ley fuga, by which a prisoner is executed “ attempting to 
escape,” has added another item to criminal jurisprudence : 
propaganda by mail. On February 12, Lincoln’s Birth- 
day, President Cardenas decreed that hereafter religious 
literature may not be carried through the mails, even if 
it comes from the United States. Moreover, no cor- 
respondence at all containing or “ implying the propaganda 
of any religious doctrine” may be sent, and if it is, 
and it is written within Mexico, it will be sent to head- 
quarters “ for the treatment it merits” ; if it comes from 
without, it will be returned to the United States postal 
authorities. The Mexican Government has long done 
America the honor of refusing it in the mails, as it has 
done to many other religious periodicals. But now no 
Mexican Catholic can receive even a religious book from 
abroad, nor can he send it to a friend within Mexico. 
Even the time-honored subscription of letters from priests 
or Religious, “ Yours sincerely in Christ,” to be logical, 
implies the propaganda of a religious doctrine, the in- 
dwelling of Christ in His Faithful. Our Government 
may carry such a letter to the Mexican border; but some 
official will be there to read it, and hand it back to Uncle 
Sam, because it “is improper for the [Mexican] Govern- 
ment to allow it [the post office] to be used for the 
transmission of ideas contrary to the national culture.” 
And there is no religious persecution in Mexico? 


The Call 
Of Sion 


HE work for the conversion of the Jews is one of 
the least known of all apostolates, yet one whose 
appeal is irresistible once its importance is realized. Today 
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the Archconfraternity of Prayer for Israel numbers almost 
a million associates, and in all its centers has registered 
among its members a multitude of Religious of various 
Orders and Congregations. ‘“ The Archconfraternity,” 
according to a booklet recently issued under the title of 
“Two Brothers” by the Institute of Notre Dame de 
Sion, 3823 Locust Street, Kansas City, Mo., “ appeals 
to the supernatural spirit of all Catholics, but in a more 
special manner to those other Christs, the priests of the 
Church, in behalf of the Jewish race, in times past the 
chosen of God whose gifts are without repentance. .. . 
According to the promise of Our Lord, it is certain that 
prayer, far-reaching as that of the Archconfraternity, 
will inevitably touch the heart of God.” Countless proofs 
of the efficacy of this prayer are already at hand, in the 
conversion of numerous upright and candid souls among 
the Jews. The “two brothers” just referred to are the 
saintly priests and converts from Judaism, Theodore and 
Marie Alphonse Ratisbonne. Alphonse, ten years the 
junior of his brother Theodore, received the light of 
faith in 1842 in miraculous manner, by an apparition of 
the Blessed Virgin. Both of these men led lives of in- 
credible self-abnegation, extreme poverty, and world-wide 
charity. It was Father Alphonse who replied, when some 
one asked him his address: “ On the railroad.” All those 
who desire information about this great work, so pro- 
foundly spiritual, and blessed by Pope Pius X with special 
indulgences, should write for the little booklet. 


Stopping the Show 
In Landerneau 


ANDERNEAU is in Brittany, where the people are 

Irish without realizing it. They still sing there, in 
their Celtic language, the old chants of Armorica, some 
of which were taught them in ancient days by the monks 
from Erin across the sea. They have many ideas and 
customs of their own, and it is hard to keep the men 
quiet during the brief spells that they spend ashore. 
Recently an interesting theatrical event took place in 
Landerneau. A Communist anti-religious show that had 
been paraded through Brittany, entitled “ My Kingdom 
Is Not of This World,” was advertised in the local school 
hall, which is supported by the taxpayers; and Bretons 
are tax conscious. Children were specially invited. The 
Catholics of Landerneau adopted their own tactics. Grad- 
ually automobiles, from far and near, filled up the square 
in front of the hall. Heedless of a barrage of police 
and gendarmes Catholics overflowed into the building. 
When the /nternationale was started, the Catholics began 
their ancient chants—slow, solemn, melancholy, but per- 
sistent. The authorities turned the fire hose on them. 
To no avail. They were used to green sea water breaking 
over their sou’-westers, so a splash or two from the 
hydrant made no impression. Protests, orders, summons, 
a speech from the Masonic Mayor, made no impression 
upon them. Not a missile was thrown, not a word was 
said against the show: merely the singing of the canticles. 
They stayed there until finally the police ordered the show 
to be stopped. Then they filed out tranquilly into the 
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square, and from thousands of throats rose, as if with 
one voice, the majestic accents of the Credo. The pro- 
jected ‘attack was turned into a mass profession of the 
Faith. Catholics in other lands may learn a thing or 
two from Landerneau. 


The Flemington 
Circus 

HE Hauptmann trial ended as it began, in the atmos- 

phere of a circus, to which were added after the 
verdict all the elements of a carnival, a New Year’s eve 
in New York, Mafeking Night, and Armistice Day. A 
reporter for the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger 
began his story thus: “ The riproaring mushroom towns 
of the ‘ wild and woolly’ West in the bonanza days had 
nothing on this little seat of Hunterdon County last 
night.”” He then tells how “hundreds of persons stag- 
gered up and down the streets singing ribald songs and 
mixing in shouts of ‘ Kill Hauptmann!’” He calls it a 
“crazy holiday that lasted until all the bars had closed 
intermittently from 1 A.M. to 3 A.M. They would not 
have closed then except for local laws against selling 
liquor after midnight. Two of the town’s bars were 
virtually cleared of stock.” And here is how he ends 
the story: “ The turmoil continued far into the morning, 
and when the crowd dispersed, leaving the town deserted 
of all but residents and newspapermen, the worn-out 
taproom proprietors, innkeepers, and storekeepers heaved 
a sigh of relief that their places had not been entirely 
wrecked—and then commenced counting the coin they 
had taken in—and it was plentiful.” All that remains 
now is for the newspapers to tell their advertisers how 
much their circulation has grown—and try to find one 
person who came out of it all with any credit. Even the 
jury, after pronouncing guilt, spent the night till dawn 
singing and dancing to tunes from an old phonograph. 


Arrivals; Survivals; 
Revi 


IMES SQUARE is pretty well crowded these bleak 

February evenings, what with thirty attractions now 
on view at the show shops. The theater is at the peak of 
its season, and, according to all reports, it’s not doing 
badly at all, though, of course, there have been some 
regrettable casualties. You can read about the latest 
offerings in Miss Jordan’s article. Our reviewer, how- 
ever, had no chance to tell you that “ Rain” was revived 
last Tuesday. The critics say that the thing sounds a 
bit creaky after its decade on the shelf, but they all agree 
that Tallulah Bankhead is no mean successor to Jeanne 
Eagels. Then there’s Mr. Behrman’s similarly named 
effort, “ Rain from Heaven.” It’s running along nicely 
and happens to be one of the delightful comedies of the 
year. It’s perfectly clean, too. Nothing much happens 
in it. It’s mostly talk. But what amusing talk! The 
best heard in the theater this season. Besides, it builds 
up a really enormous plea for racial tolerance, and there 
are yelps of protest from the audience when one of the 
characters flings a common racial epithet. Best of all, it 
has Jane Cowl. The fact that this charming lady once 
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did * Juliet” reminds us that Kitty Cornell is still at her 
gorgeously staged romance by Mr. Shakespeare. Leslie 
Howard, not content with being on view at Radio City 
in a British film about the French Revolution, is also to be 
seen in the flesh, strutting about pleasantly in a high-brow 
Western concocted by Robert Sherwood. For those who 
go to the theater in order to guffaw, there’s “ Three Men 
on a Horse.” A thin thing, and padded out like Mae 
West, but its tale of a timid Long Island clerk clairvoyant 
in picking the winners gets absolutely rollicking at times, 
though some will find its pleasantries smeared and vulgar. 
The most interesting thing to be seen in the Forties these 
days, however, is the big display of posters advertising 
the return of “ The Green Pastures.” 


Parade 
Of Events 


URIOUS coincidences popped within the week. A 

number of realists, however, denied any causal con- 
nection between the events. . . . With the appearance of 
the pepper crisis in London a number of protracted sneez- 
ing cases were noted in the United States... . At the very 
time English stockholders were coping with a shellac 
crisis, prisoners tied to Delaware whipping posts were ex- 
periencing a similar crisis. . . . While charitable ladies in 
the Middle West were assembling to make dresses for 
the poor, collectivist farmers in Russia were organizing 
sowing circles. . . . A national school like West Point 
for crime fighters is being set up. The cadet coppers 
will study the habits of criminals. They ought rather 
to study the habits of parole boards. . . . Animal transients 
were giving concern. A large alligator was trapped in 
a New York sewer. ... A wolf was caught in Chicago 
and a bear chased a woman in Paris. .. . Ants won a blue 
ribbon at a Madison Square Garden show. . . . At another 
show miniature and standard schnauzers were exhibited. 
An official of the Miniature Schnauzer Club entertained. 
Tea was poured. ... A new form of gold rush was 
uncovered in Jugoslavia where a money lender was charg- 
ing 2,000 per cent interest on loans. . . . A man left 
$1,500 in his will to those schoolfellows who did not 
beat him in grammar-school days. Only non-beaters could 
be located. . . . The Administration’s support of the reign- 
ing clique who are oppressing the Mexican people would 
seem to indicate that President Roosevelt has decided on 
a bad-neighbor policy toward Mexico. 
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An ABC of Mexican Politics 


P. S. M. RipL_anp 


of Mexico shows a solid democratic fagade which, 

in the orderly arrangement of the divers architec- 
tural elements, closely resembles that of the United States 
of America. Mexico is of course a Federal Republic, and 
the President, his Cabinet, the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the Supreme Court, the State Governors and 
Legislatures are all there. The proportions are smaller, 
but in other respects the frontages are so much alike that 
whole parts might be interchanged without affecting the 
structures. 

The writer has often had occasion to gaze, not with- 
out certain awe, at this seemingly harmonious edifice. In 
time, however, he began to harbor certain misgivings. 
What lay behind the facade? What secrets did it hide? 
He had always nurtured an idea that Mexico is one of 
the most stolidly Catholic countries on earth, and a glance 
at the latest census (a most creditable achievement on 
the part of the highly efficient Mexican Bureau of Statis- 
tics) confirmed this. But almost every other page of any 
daily paper revealed, apparently, a very different situa- 
tion: Catholic churches closed and employed for other 
purposes, Catholic schools built at great expense sud- 
denly confiscated by the Government and turned into 
hotbeds of anti-religious propaganda, priests hunted down 
and forbidden to officiate, men and women massacred for 
no greater crime than attending Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing. 

The contradiction, real or imagined, tempted him to 
look behind the facade, to poke his head, so to speak, 
through one of the windows. As the Mexican question 
has once again come to the forefront, it may not be amiss 
to describe what I saw. It will, I think, assist a number 
of readers to clarify their ideas on the subject. But it 
must be clearly understood that I am simply going to state 
accepted facts: nothing of what I am going to say is in 
any sense controversial. 

The successive revolutionary administrations which 
have governed, or misgoverned, Mexico since 1917 point 
to the Constitution promulgated in the course of that 
year as their legal fountainhead. In other words, the Con- 
stitution of 1917 is, at the present moment, the fons et 
origo of authority in Mexico which professes to be, as 
I have already pointed out, a democratic country. Yet 
there is an extremely curious thing about the Mexican 
Constitution. It is the work of a single party, the Revo- 
. lutionary party. The revolutionaries had previously con- 
quered the land by force of arms and Sefior Carranza, 
who was at that time head of the Revolutionary party, 
solemnly decreed (September 14, 1916) that all its op- 
ponents should be rigorously excluded from the Con- 
stituent Congress which was to frame the Constitution. 
This was duly carried into execution, so that all the non- 
revolutionary elements simply had no say in the matter. 


, \O the uninitiated observer the political organization 


Yet the Constitution purports to be a truly democratic 
document. 

As I have already pointed out, the Mexican Congress 
is divided, like the American, into two houses, the Senado 
and the Camara de los Diputados, and the members are 
elected in similar fashion, nominally. Now, in accordance 
with Article 60 of the Constitution it is they who decide 
about new elections and the validity of the claims of their 
would-be successors: moreover the same article lays down 
that this decision must be considered final. Of course it 
would all be quite acceptable if, in each particular case, the 
members limited themselves to elucidating the number 
of votes secured by rival candidates at the polling booths, 
and then admitted the man who had secured the highest 
number. 

But they do not. Votes, in fact, are now about the last 
thing a Mexican needs if he wishes to be elected to Con- 
gress. It has been an accepted principle in Mexican 
politics that, in every single case, the so-called criterio 
politico should be applied to the claims of candidates. The 
criterio politico is a very mockery of the basic principle 
underlying any democratic régime since it simply means 
that, regardless of the number of votes secured, the can- 
didate whose political views prove most acceptable to the 
party in power be immediately admitted, even if his rival 
really proved successful at the election. 

. Let us take a concrete example. At the present moment 

it has to be entirely hypothetical, as for many a long year 
the non-revolutionary opposition has most wisely abstained 
from taking part in such farcical proceedings. Two can- 
didates, A and B, stand for a given constituency. The 
constituency is almost entirely Catholic. A is also a Catho- 
lic: he secures 20,000 votes. B is a revolutionary, and 
only secures 2,000. The case comes up for revision be- 
fore the Camara which, by applying the criterio politico 
invalidates, under any pretext, the 20,000 votes cast 
for A and declares B “ legally ” elected. B takes his seat 
and will, needless to say, vote in favor of all the anti- 
Catholic bills together with the rest of the members, many 
of whom have been previously “ elected” in precisely the 
same fashion. 

It sounds incredible, does it not? Yet it is a fact, and 
the criterio politico has worked so effectively that there 
has never been a really non-revolutionary member of Con- 
gress since 1917. A strange state of affairs, in a “‘ democ- 
racy.” Recently the criterio politico is less spoken of, 
as even revolutionaries who are not on good terms with 
the Calles party know what is in store for them and in 
consequence abstain from the polls, so that there is little 
need for its application. But notice, incidentally, that by 
this charming device a party can “legally”’ remain in 
power until the Day of Judgment. 

One would think that the above ought to be more than 
sufficient to satiate the revolutionary appetite for un- 
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limited power. But it is not. Although the revolutionaries 
have held undisputed sway over Mexico ever since 1914 
there have been serious rifts and divisions among them 
at different times. Unanimity, as regards the non-revolu- 
tionary opposition, had already been obtained by processes 
like that already described. But not many years ago the 
Obregon-Calles clique decided that it was necessary to 
secure uniformity as well. Hence the Partido Nacional 
Revolucionario, the National Revolutionary party which 
at present, under what one might call the “ super-presi- 
dency ” of Sefior Calles (the president of the party is 
nominally a somewhat obscure politician by the name of 
Ramos) controls Congress and, in consequence, controls 
the whole nation. 

This control is so thorough that at the time of writing 
every single Senator, every single diputado (with one 
solitary exception) every single State-Governor belongs 
to the P. N. R., as it is generally called. Its power, built 
primarily on convenience, is so great that it has been said 
that no hen may lay an egg throughout the whole country 
without permission from the P. N. R. Its leaders dis- 
cuss all bills at headquarters and then send them down 
perfunctorily to the Senate and the Camara for “ legal” 
sanction: a minor matter, as the Senate and the Camara 
are little better than branch offices of the all-powerful 
P. N. R. 

The P. N. R. derives additional strength from the fi- 
nancial support given it, whether they will it or not, by 
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all Government employes, regardless of category. Every 
person entering the service of the Administration is ipso 
facto enrolled as a member of the P. N. R. and he must 
surrender to it one day’s pay if the month has thirty-one 
days. The fee is deducted from his pay check by the 
Treasury Department without even consulting him; and 
the Treasury Department hands the moneys to the proper 
office of the P. N. R. where it is applied to purposes speci- 
fied by the leaders of the party, who do not even go to 
the trouble of consulting the other members about it. This 
means millions a year spent in propaganda. 

These are the broad principles upon which the Mexican 
“democracy ” rests at the present moment. When well- 
meaning journalists admonish us to be very careful about 
not wounding the sensibility of the Mexican people they 
must in fairness tell us whom precisely they mean by 
“the people.” If they refer to the P. N. R., and consider 
it the people, I do not think one Mexican in ten thousand 
would agree with the definition. 

Any inquiry into the Mexican situation would be in- 
complete if it does not take into account everything that 
has been outlined above and fails to go very carefully 
into the question of whether, in upholding Sefior Calles 
and his P. N. R. (which, whatever international theorists 
may say, is the practical outcome of recognition of the 
present Mexican Government), Americans are not prov- 
ing false to the principles which lie at the base of their 
own Constitution. 


Quality Standards for Consumers 


FLoyp ANDERSON 


' , THEN Mrs. Housewife (a composite of the sev- 
eral million housewives in the United States) 
goes to the grocery store to purchase food for 

her family, she has a choice of some 300 brands of canned 

pineapple, 1,000 varieties of peaches, 1,000 different 
brands of salmon, and some 4,500 differently named cans 
of corn. Which is the best buy for her needs and purse? 

That is the reason for one of the conflicts between 
business and the various governmental units, departments, 
and bureaus appointed to protect the consumer—the grad- 
ing of goods, canned and otherwise, for the retail pur- 
chaser. 

Grading for the wholesale purchaser has been done for 

a long time, of course. Business itself does not buy a 

pig in a bag, though it is perfectly willing to sell one. 

The United States Government has a system of grading 

for its own purchases which saves it over $100,000,000 

yearly. Goods purchased by the Government must comply 
with its specifications. And that estimate of $100,000,000 
savings was made before the Government’s tremendous 
expenditures in the drive for recovery. It must be con- 
siderably increased to cover the money spent for public 
works, CCC, FERA, AAA, and countless others. 

The Federal Specifications Board has developed several 
hundred standards for use in Government purchasing. 


Standard specifications for industry have been developed 
through the Commercial Standards Units and the Division 
of Simplified Practice of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards. 

An amusing incident of today’s life is that those who 
are “on relief” will get better cheese than their fellow- 
citizens. Why? Cheese bought by the Government is 
graded for flavor, body and texture, finish and appearance, 
and color, and marked accordingly. A score of 92, 93, 
or 94 means the best grade, U. S. fancy; 89 to 91 means 
the second grade, U. S. No. 1, and so on. Any cheese 
bought for relief distribution must comply with govern- 
mental standards, and therefore its quality is tested. The 
housewife buying cheese might as well buy it blindfold, 
because there are rarely any standards to guide her. 

But cheese is not the only product which the ultimate 
consumer buys blindfold. How can the purchaser tell 
which is the best buy for his money? He does not know 
himself; the storekeeper knows no more than he, and 
often even less. 

Can he learn from the newspaper, magazine, and radio 
advertisements which brands are the best? It is not 
likely. Each one is devoted to praising and boosting 
its own product, but never to giving any definite and 
helpful information about its quality (outside of general 
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statements that it is “the best” and equally meaningless 
definitions ). 

There are, of course, those little paragraphs of market 
news in newspapers and magazines. But often these are 
mere “ puffs,’’ to encourage or bribe an advertiser to con- 
tinue his patronage. A writer in G. K.’s Weekly recently 
gave an example from his own experience. He is an 
advertising writer. A correspondent for one of the daily 
papers in which they advertised criticized “mildly” a 
feature they were incorporating in their product. The 
advertising manager canceled their advertisements in the 
paper, and was highly indignant about the criticism. The 
offending correspondent was discharged but the adver- 
tising account remained withdrawn. But only tempo- 
rarily, for, as the writer said, the medium was far too 
valuable to relinquish permanently. But it was necessary 
to “‘chastise”’ the paper. Perhaps the incident may seem 
unlikely to happen in this country—but pick up a sub- 
urban or small-town newspaper and count the blurbs 
in it, many of them alongside the advertisement of the 
product. 

The retail purchaser is thus faced with the question 
of “ what am I getting for my money?” A trade name 
which may mean the best quality when applied to one 
product, means the fourth or fifth best when applied 
to another. Many of these trade names seem arranged 
to give a false impression. Asparagus, for instance, is 
graded upon size, and the gradings are Colossal, Jumbo, 
Extra Select, Select, Extra Fancy, and Fancy. Who, 
not knowing this, could pick out the best quality of the 
group? 

Another instance is silverware. There are six grades 
for silverware. Suppose you were buying silverware 
and the salesman told you that it was Al grade. Would 
you not think that was the best? And yet it is really 
the sixth grade—the one containing the thinnest deposit 
of silver. The first grade is Quadruple or XXXX, the 
second grade is Triple or XXX, the third grade is Double 
or XX, the fourth AA, the fifth A1X, and the last is Al. 

There are many other instances of these misleading 
grade names, some in use for the industry and for the 
final purchaser as well, and some used primarily in the 
industry only. 

The New York Mercantile Exchange has established 
grades for salted creamery butter. “ Firsts” are in reality 
the third grade; “ Extras” and “ Standards ” come ahead 
of it. Gradings for eggs vary with different States, and 
even the word fresh may have a different meaning in 
different localities. For instance, in some States eggs 
to be labeled “ fresh”’ must be not more than fourteen 
days old. But in other States, they may be thirty days 
old before losing that designation. 

Fruits also bear various labels, each with a meaning 
Fancy apples in Virginia and Maine mean 
But in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington 
In these States, 


all its own. 
the first grade. 
fancy apples are the second grade. 
“extra apples ” are the first grade. 
Honeycomb sections are also bewilderingly graded. 
There are six grades, and, believe it or not, the fourth 
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grade is labeled U. S. No. 1. U. S. Exhibition, U. S. 
Fancy, and U. S. Export are above it in grading. There 
is a “U. S. No. 1 Mixed” for the fifth grade, further 
surprising the purchaser, who usually does not know 
that U. S. No. 2 is the sixth grade. 

Milk also carries a camouflaging set of grades. The 
Consumers Advisory Board of the National Recovery 
Administration says that in twenty-five communities, milk 
is sold to the consumer under twenty-three different trade 
names, most of which have various meanings. 

Even the size of the cans may be tricky, though the 
National Canners’ Association has standardized the sizes 
of cans, which are ordinarily known as Nos. 1, 2, 2%, 
5, etc. There are two off-size cans, Nos. 300 and 303. 
Only slightly smaller than the No. 2 can, they may easily 
be mistaken for that size. 

The result of all these various trade names, hidden 
top grades, and bewildering classifications is that the 
ultimate consumer does not know just what he is getting, 
whether it be canned vegetables, fresh oranges, golf clubs, 
or gasoline that he is buying. 

Price classifications are not always of value to the 
purchaser. Goods or material in different price groups 
may be exactly the same in value. For instance, the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board mentions this incident in the 
women’s ready-to-wear field: 

The value to the store of the executive in charge of the 
“women’s ready to wear” is in his ability to pick some dresses 
from the $2.75 wholesale group and re-grade them in the $5.95 
retail group rather than into the $3.95 group where most of their 
sister dresses may go. That is, the retail price grades do not in any 
sense parallel the wholesale price grades, so that while wholesale 
prices paid by experienced professional buyers may be considered 
as bearing some relation to inherent quality, as represented by 
material and workmanship, retail prices of dresses tend away 
from such a relation. But the consumer’s willingness to associate 
quality with price frequently leads her into paying several hun- 
dred per cent profit to the store that has re-classified cheap 


merchandise into a higher grade. 


The Standards Section of the Consumers’ Advisory 
Board (NRA) has been endeavoring to persuade industry 
to incorporate in its codes clauses defining standards, 
grading, and labeling of their products. The results so 
far are discouraging. A survey in 1934 showed that 
out of 430 approved codes, only 135 had any provisions 
dealing with standards. And the majority of these merely 
gave permission for a committee of the industry to study 
and report on standardization. Some food codes sub- 
mitted and approved have good standards, some only fair, 
and some have no grading standards at all. 

The chief objection of commercial groups to grading 
seems to be that any term indicating that a product is 
lower in quality than another will reduce its sales. They 
believe that most consumers would have a feeling of 
inferiority in purchasing second-grade or third-grade 
goods. 

This objection has been met in the standards for 
hickory shafts for golf clubs, established over four years 
ago. Four grades have been set up, the main difference 
between the four shafts being in the flexibility of each. 
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To avoid using grade terms that might suggest inferi- 
ority in some of the shafts, it was agreed to use the 
names Goose, Owl, Lark, and Falcon, for the four grades 
(the initials of these names spelling golf). 

Some such simple system could be arranged for other 
products. Above all, concealed top grades should be 
omitted, such as extra fancy, extra special, etc., in the 
case of foods. Gradings such as Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., or the 
letters of the alphabet, A, B, C, etc., would be the most 
easily remembered. In fact, some of the grocery chain 
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stores have adopted grading systems, though not the 
A, B, C, plan of grading, and the largest chain-store 
company is printing new labels for canned goods, to 
carry grade designations. 

Many of the NRA codes will be coming up for exten- 
sion soon, and, it is to be hoped, for re-consideration of 
some of their provisions. At that time it would be in 
the public interest to secure the inclusion of grading 
provisions, so that the purchaser and the seller may meet 
on common ground, and bargain with fairness to each. 


American Communism Acts in London 


G. M. GoppeENn 


the first time in London, during special perform- 

ances of a Left Theater American play. If this 
were merely an isolated outburst of anti-Christian rancor 
it might not deserve more than a passing protest in the 
English press. But it is not isolated. On the contrary, 
the performances of “ Peace on Earth” in London a few 
months ago are part of an international movement for the 
spread of atheist-Communist propaganda by means of 
the theater; a movement in which America is taking a 
prominent place. This prominence was acclaimed at the 
last performance of the English ‘ Workers’. Theater 
Movement,” as an inspiration and a model for English 
Communists and “ proletarians.” America, the audience 
was told, has already hundreds of revolutionary theater 
groups. The arrival in London of the American play 
“ Peace on Earth,” with its carefully staged incident of 
the derision of the Crucifix, is an achievement of inter- 
national proletarian atheism which demands prompt 
counter-action in both countries. But counter-action, to 
be effective, must be based on full knowledge of the posi- 
tion. 

The English section of this propaganda by drama was 
inaugurated early last year; and, as so often happens with 
the subtle commencement of subversive activities, the new 
English movement was launched on strict non-party lines 
on the surface; in other words, both in America and in 
England this is a united-front activity. A Left Theater 
appeared on the theatrical horizon of London, which an- 
nounced itself as “a group of professional actors who 
intend to break with ‘ West-End’ tradition, and perform 
plays which directly concern the working class and its 
struggles in working class districts.” What could be more 
innocent of subversive implications? The only indica- 
tion of such implications was the inclusion in the Ad- 
visory Council and the Committee of the names of a few 
Communist leaders ; and a statement, printed on page two 
of the program of the first production, that “in the event 
of any play not being passed by the censor, special ar- 
rangements will be made.” 

The true spiritual home of the English Left Theater be- 
came apparent, however, at this first production last April. 
The play chosen was “ Sailors of Cattaro,” which a pre- 


, \HE Crucifix has been held up to public scorn for 


liminary leaflet described as “a play about the revolt in 
the Austrian Navy in 1918 when 6,000 sailors . . . over- 
powered their officers and ran up the Red Flag.”” A West 
End London theater, by no means in a working class dis- 
trict, was chosen for a “ members-only ” production. All 
the seats had placed upon them notices of a two-day show 
of the famous Soviet propaganda film of naval mutiny, 
“ Battleship Potemkin,” described as “ Banned by the 
British Board of Film Censors”; and the program con- 
tained a list of Communist books which “ all members of 
the Left Theater will want,” and also a further advertise- 
ment of “ Potemkin.” The play itself, which was admir- 
ably staged, produced, and played, proved to be a bril- 
liant essay in pure Leninism on the theme of failure and 
success in armed revolution, and especially of the causes 
of failure. Here, be it noticed, was no special attack on 
Christianity. But the exaltation of Leninist action means, 
of course, always and everywhere, the exaltation of the 
cause of militant state atheism. 

Two months later another London dramatic group, 
some of the leading members of which are also members 
of the English Left Theater, produced a play, frankly 
described by the Daily Worker as anti-religious, which 
was promptly banned by the British licensing authority ; 
and which resulted in a prosecution and conviction of the 
lessees, the director, the author, and the managers. This 
play was prosecuted as a “ type of play which never would 
have been licensed. ... It was blasphemous and obscene.” 

It was, in fact, a play that reproduced with great fidelity 
the blasphemous anti-religious plays staged so frequently 
in Leningrad, in Moscow, and throughout Soviet Russia. 
Even the Soviet habitual and revolting caricature of the 
Deity was faithfully copied by the actor who played Je- 
hovah. Further, the tactics of the Soviet war on all re- 
ligions were accurately carried out, the Hebrew no less 
than the Christian Faith being derided. 

Warned, perhaps, by the swift suppression of this truly 
Leninist play, the second production of the English Left 
Theater given last July was limited to a vigorous attack 
upon American “ bourgeois” courts of law. But, now 
this Theater has come into the open, on the “ religious 
front” with the American play “ Peace on Earth.” 

This play delivers a deliberate attack on the Christian 
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Faith and presents a calculated affront to the most sacred 
emblem of that Faith, the Crucifix. A solitary actor comes 
on to the stage, and mounts a central flight of steps carry- 
ing a large Crucifix, which he holds, as he declaims a 
speech identifying war-mongering with Christianity, and 
with the specific teaching of Christ. The speaker wears 
the robes of an American Episcopalian or Church of Eng- 
land bishop; but that does not imply any sectarian limita- 
tion. The speech is a carefully thought-out attack on 
Christianity. The public insult to the Crucifix is no less 
emphatic. And it is possible to measure the growing 
effect, in England, of the propaganda of such movements 
as the Left Theater, the new English Left Magazine, 
with its blasphemous frontispiece published in the De- 
cember issue, the so-called Artists’ International, et hoc 
genus omne, by the fact that this incident was welcomed 
by a crowded audience which filled the theater to capacity. 

Having achieved, in a fashionable English theater on 
Sunday evening, an attack on the Christian religion which 
was not unworthy of the Soviet “ Union of the Militant 
Godless,” the Left Theater repeated its production on 
the three following nights in three working-class districts 
of London, playing in public halls controlled by munici- 
palities. England is still, in name at least, perhaps mainly, 
a Christian country. I do not believe for a moment that 
the majority of the rate payers in these three districts 
desired that their municipal buildings should be used for 
insults to Christianity, accompanied by scorn of the Cru- 
cifix. It is quite certain that a Catholic, Anglican, and 
Non-conformist minority, sufficiently large to make its 
voice heard and respected, would reprobate such use in 
the strongest terms. 

The American and the English public might be better 
prepared to organize protests against plays such as those 
produced, in America and now in London, by the inter- 
national Left Theater, if the nature of these so-called 
theaters were less carefully concealed. Few persons in 
England are aware of the origin of the Left Theater; 
fewer still are in a position to appraise correctly the “ con- 
tacts” of the leaders of this theater. It is therefore pos- 
sible for performances such as those of last week to be 
sprung on unsuspecting English audiences. 

The readers of the American magazine, New Theater, 
that handsomely illustrated quarto monthly, would be bet- 
ter prepared. The November issue makes repeated men- 
tion of “ Peace on Earth” in pages that also promote per- 
formances in aid of the American Communist Children’s 
Association, of a “ spirited operetta, ‘ Strike Me Red’,” 
given under the sponsorship of the American Young 
Pioneers and League of Workers’ Theaters, and directed 
by a member of the American Workers’ Laboratory 
Theater; of red American propaganda by puppets, rec- 
orded under the arresting headline “ Punch Goes Red: 
Revolutionary Puppets Take to the Streets ”; and of the 
American united-front Theater Union, and the Theater 
Mass, two organizations of the “growing revolutionary 
theater ” of America, both of which have produced “ Peace 
on Earth” for American audiences. The Theater Union 
claims that it has played “ Peace on Earth” and “ Steve- 
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dore’’ to audiences totaling 300,000; and that those 
300,000 workers, intellectuals, and middle-class ‘ border- 
line’ cases, have been reached with the forceful message 
of those plays.” Of these 300,000 American citizens, were 
there none to protest against a deliberate, protracted, 
public insult to the Crucifix? 

The American Communist press acclaims “ Peace on 
Earth” as a play appropriate to a united-front audience. 
This is a phrase of which a great deal will be heard in 
1935. The principal offensive of the Communist Inter- 
national, the forward movement of the whole international 
Communist front for the coming year, will be that of a 
drive for a united front of Socialists and Communists, 
labor and Communists, Christians and Communists. 

Already, in the excited area of the Saar, certain Catho- 
lics have been entrapped by this propaganda, devised in 
and launched by Moscow. Even Catholic publicists in 
England have not been immune. The united front is 
already advertised as the first item in the opproaching 
Thirteenth Congress of the Communist Party of Great 
Britain. It has been carried triumphantly in France by the 
union of the French Socialist and Communist parties last 
July ; an achievement which a leading Communist writer 
in England tells us may “prove a turning point in the 
working class movements of the world” (the Communist 
Review, August, 1934). George Dimitrov points out, in 
a recent issue of the organ of the Communist Inter- 
national, the English edition of which is published under 
the title of International Press Correspondence, that “ it 
was solely the united front which . . . made it possible 
for the working class of Spain to carry on such a stub- 
born, such a lengthy struggle, which in some districts led 
to the establishment of the power of the peasants and 
workers ”; or, rather, of the power of the Spanish Com- 
munists, under whose recent rule in the Asturias, as all 
Catholics know, churches were destroyed, convents were 
burnt, nuns were outraged, and priests were mutilated, 
tortured, and murdered. For fourteen October days, we 
are told, “the miners of the Asturias established local 
Soviets ” through the carrying out of the tactics of the 
United Front. And then Catholic people of the Asturias 
suffered precisely as the Catholic, Orthodox, and other 
Christians have suffered under Russian Soviets. ° 

The theater is an ideal weapon for united-front action, 
when it is camouflaged as thoroughly as are the Left 
Theaters of England and America. “ Peace on Eearth” 
is hailed as a united-front play. For four nights in Lon- 
don at the close of last year, English audiences saw for 
the first time the Crucifix treated with the hostile scorn 
characteristic of all Soviet attacks on religion, from the 
date of the publication of Lenin’s declaration that “all 
religious ideas are an unspeakable abomination ” (“ Lenin 
on Religion”) down to the events in Spain of 1934. The 
production of the American play “ Peace on Earth ” marks 
a definite step toward the introduction of Soviet attacks 
upon Christianity into England. This play has had a long 
run in America. Is it not time that a Christian United 
Front was organized capable of checking Anglo-American 
traffic in proletarian atheism? 
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The Facts Behind Economics 











Capital Markets——The story of capital markets in the 
United States and Great Britain well illustrates trends 
going in opposite directions. American registrations of 
new issues under the Securities Act amounted at the end 
of last year to 896 offerings, involving approximately 
$1,354,000,000, of which about $1,000,000,000 accounted 
for purely financial or reorganization transactions which, 
strictly speaking, are not new financing. In January, 
flotations throughout the country amounted to $140,000,- 
000, of which municipal and Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank issues took up all but $8,000,000. The trend is 
obviously, and has been for two years, away from private 
issues and toward government bonds, which have been 
and are dominating the capital market. The corporate 
total in January was only a few hundred-thousand dol- 
lars larger than in the same month a year ago, while 
even in the depression year of 1931, corporate flotations 
during the month of January amounted to $580,000,000. 

In contrast, British government issues during 1934 
declined from £150,800,000 to £44,100,000, whereas cor- 
porate issues rose from £24,600,000 to £36,100,000, finan- 
cial and mining issues from £6,100,000 to £23,900,000, 
and other industrial issues from £33,700,000 to £54,700,- 
000. The trend is exactly opposite to that prevailing 
in the American capital market, and while the total amount 
of private issues has dropped during the past year from 
£244,800,000 to £169,100,000, this is entirely due to fewer 
issues on behalf of the British, colonial, and foreign 
governments. 

Public Works—In at least one instance the Public 
Works Administration has met with unqualified success: 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. In the first eighteen 
months of its existence, it has provided 850,000 young 
men with work, at a cost of $443,000,000, or about $520 
each. On the other hand, it added about $291,000,000 in 
wealth to the nation’s forests, leaving a net cost of $152,- 
000,000. An average of 350,000 unemployed men were 
supported for eighteen months; each man’s share of the 
net cost was $286 a year. 

Public-works expenditures in 1934 exceeded $2,000,- 
000,000; the remainder of the $3,700,000,000 appropri- 
ated has been allocated. More than 3,000,000,000 employ- 
ment hours have been provided. At the end of the year, 
9,100 projects had been completed, 7,600 were under con- 


struction, and 2,800 had received allotments and were to_ 


be started. 

The record is not so good when it comes to non-Fed- 
eral projects for which $800,000,000 had been allotted. 
Of this total, about one-half, or $400,000,000, was at the 
end of the year actually at work on projects under con- 
struction, while only about $10,000,000 represented work 
actually completed in the eighteen months of the ex- 
istence of the Public Works Administration. On the 
projects for which the remaining $400,000,000 had been 
allotted, work had not even been started. 
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Taxes.—The trend of future taxation is indicated by 
the fact that the income tax, taking the average of the 
1922-29 period, before the depression accounted for nearly 
60 per cent of total internal revenue collections; miscel- 
laneous internal revenue represented 24 per cent and cus- 
tums the remaining 16 per cent. But by 1934 (fiscal year), 
the proportion of the income tax had shrunk to less than 
28 per cent while miscellaneous internal revenue had risen 
to 50 per cent, with customs falling to a bit over 10 per 
cent. Miscellaneous revenue, which includes all the taxes 
on production, consumption, and distribution, now totals 
nearly twice as much as the income tax. 

The same is essentially true of State taxes where the 
property tax plays the part which incomes taxes play— 
or used to play—in the Federal program. General prop- 
erty taxes accounted for more than 40 per cent of total 
State taxes in 1922. The proportion dropped to less than 
20 per cent ten years later (1932 is the latest year for 
which figures are available). In contrast, licenses and 
permits, which include most of the business taxes as well 
as the very lucrative tax on motor-vehicle transportation, 
stepped up their proportion from 35 per cent to 60 per 
cent in 1932, 

The distribution of tax collections in 1932 was: Fed- 
eral 23 per cent, State 20 per cent, local 57 per cent. Since 
then, this distribution has undoubtedly changed and will 
continue changing due to the tremendous relief burden 
put upon the various governments. Neither local nor State 
governments are in a position to assume a substantial part 
of unemployment-relief expenditures. The changing ra- 
tios of Federal, State, and local contributions are indicated 
by the fact that Federal contributions for unemployment 
relief rose from 58 per cent (of all contributions) at the 
beginning of 1933 to 75 per cent at the end of the third 
quarter of 1934; State contributions first rose from 8.8 
per cent to 33 per cent at the beginning of 1934, but then 
dropped back again to 8.6 per cent ; local-government con- 
tributions, finally, were reduced from 33 per cent at the 
beginning of 1933 to 16.5 per cent in the Fall of 1934. 
Only 9 States have paid more than 50 per cent of their 
relief obligations while, during the last 18 months, 8 
States met less than 5 per cent of their relief obligations, 
13 States less than 10 per cent, and 16 States less than 
15 per cent. 

The above figures seem to emphasize two points: ap- 
parently the taxability of income, even discrediting the 
effects of the depression, has been exaggerated, while that 
of trade, production, and consumption has been under- 
estimated. The future may, therefore, show less (or at 
least not more) taxation of income which is profit or 
surplus to a large extent, and on the other hand it may 
show increased taxation of the tools of business, that is, 
production, distribution, and consumption. Secondly, the 
increasing inability of the State and local governments to 
meet the larger part of their relief obligations, shifts arf 
ever greater burden upon the Federal Government from 
which, consequently, the largest tax burden and, incidental- 
ly, the greatest pressure, may be expected. 

GERHARD HIRSCHFELD. 
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EFEAT of the World Court resolution in the 

United States Senate on January 29 had, or should 
have, the effect of impressing a little more deeply on 
the public mind the difficulty of judging worthy pro- 
posals solely upon their own merits. The difficulty is 
of artificial creation, since it originates from the schemes 
of interested individuals to enlist one cause in the service 
of another. But that course of action is the rage today, 
and we have to step warily on account of it. 

There are some, of course, who are not interested 
in any shape or fashion in the matter of international 
judicial settlement. Arbitration, conciliation, judgment 
for nation against nation are for such anathema. For 
them the World Court idea is intrinsically objectionable, 
and so they merely rejoice that so far we are out of the 
Court, and give the matter no further consideration. The 
real distress is in the case of those who do believe in these 
things, and hold that international peace is impossible 
unless legal procedure is established for all nations, includ- 
ing our own. Our own Pontiff, from the beginning of 
his reign, has urged the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes, an idea which was vigorously brought 
out by Catholic theologians at the recent congress of 
international jurists in Rome. The trouble of such is 
not with the World Court as such, but with its affiliations, 
as an instrument of the League of Nations, which appoints 
its officers and pays their salaries. 

Again, there might be a variety of opinion as to 
the League, but the League in turn has now taken on 
a new affiliate, an international organization devoted pri- 
marily to the establishment of world-wide militant athe- 
ism: the Soviet Government. At the entry of Russia 
into the League, the only matter then receiving much 
attention was the political aspect of the problem. But 
Russia’s delegates are now represented in the economic 
and social-welfare activities of the League, and are taking 
the first steps towards International Labor Office. 





SIMILAR artificial turn of events is provided by 
the movement to abolish service chaplains, that is 
already under way. “ The ultimate charlatan,” according 
to the Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J., speaking in Wash- 
ington on February 1, is the term to be used for those 
who would hide their schemes under the cloak of religion 
and charity. Father Walsh did not question the motives 
of Dr. Louis Mann, of the University of Chicago, when, 
at the Conference on the Causes and Cure of War, held 
ii Washington on January 22, he was quoted as saying: 
There should be no chaplain in any army. A chaplain is not 
there to comfort the dying and bury the dead. That is merely 
éamouflage. He is there to give a Divine sanction to the hellish 
business of human slaughter. 
Father Walsh replied, referring to the words of Pope 
Pius XI at Christmas, 1934, to that utterly sweeping, 
intemperate accusation as follows: 
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Catholic chaplains are not found on battlefields for the purpose 
of sanctioning the hellish business of war. That war is a blast 
from deepest hell, I know, for I have seen its aftermath in many 
lands. Its tragedies need no restatement here. . . 

Precisely and solely, then, because war is the most ghastly 
scourge of humanity and so long as men are doomed to die in 
anguish during it, the Catholic Church at least will continue to 
accompany them whenever and wherever the portals of death 
swing open to engulf her sons. 

If the sin of unnecessary war be heinous, meriting the curse 
of God, the penalty should not be visited on the private soldier 
but elsewhere. . . . Religion does not desert the criminal on the 
scaffold, the penitent sinner on his deathbed, nor the leper in 
his living death. It cannot and will not penalize the soldier- 
citizen stricken in the performance of duty, by singling him out 
as a moral outcast. 

The Pilgrim has known many a Catholic army and 
navy chaplain or ex-chaplain, and some non-Catholics, 
and can truthfully say he has met no group of men more 
eager and zealous in their condemnation of war and their 
desire for peace. The movement to abolish their office 
comes from the same sources that would foster civil 
conflict under the guise of international harmony. 





O* February 3 of this year St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian 
Catholic League of New York celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. At the beginning of each year the 
League issues an attractive annual bulletin, containing 
information about the growth of the Catholic Faith among 
Scandinavians and in the various Scandinavian countries. 
Copies gratis of the bulletin and other information may 
be obtained by writing to the Secretary, Arthur Andersen, 
435 Seventy-sixth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Some of the 
more significant developments are as follows. 

On May 17, 1934, a new and youthful Vicar Apostolic 
of Finland was installed, the Most Rev. William P. B. 
Cobben, S.C.J., a native of Holland. Despite its extreme 
poverty and the fewness of its members (one-half of one 
per cent of the population), the Catholic Church in Fin- 
land enjoys friendly relations with the Finnish Govern- 
ment, which was represented at the Bishop’s installation. 
The Government also sent a delegation to Rome to con- 
gratulate Pope Pius XI on the Holy Year. 

Two newly ordained Swedish priests, Father Gosta 
Pontens and Father Ansgar Tillquist, O.S.B., celebrated 
their First Masses in Germany and Sweden respectively 
last summer. There are now ten independent missions 
in Sweden, all having one or more subdivisions. The 
number of priests has increased to twenty-three; the 
Sisters number 120, working in the various small paro- 
chial schools, in the hospitals, etc. Oscarstrom, Norrkép- 
ing, and Bromolle now have their own churches. 

Iceland is now receiving a third mission. An Icelandic 
Sister of St. Joseph recently made her perpetual vows, 
while the Franciscan Sisters are making progress in 
Thorshavn, on the remote Faroe Islands. 

A new unit of St. Ansgar’s League was established, 
with the cooperation of Bishop McGavick, at La Crosse, 
Wis., in 1934. Mrs. John F. Doherty is President, Mrs. 
G. A. Conner, Secretary. Both are converts from Luther- 
anism. THE PILGRIM 
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The Automobile Slave Trade 


Pau L. Bake y, S.J. 


way of compensation, the automobile industry has 

reestablished many of the frightful labor abuses 
which in the old days were the normal concomitants of the 
trade in steel, coal, and oil. 

We had hoped that these abuses had been made im- 
possible in our day by an aroused sense of social pro- 
priety. Yet the report on the automobile industry, pub- 
mitted by the NRA Research and Planning Division, pub- 
lished February 7, but submitted a week earlier, shows 
that the capitalists in charge have never so much as heard 
of the New Deal. It is now perfectly clear why these 
rapacious industrialists are determined to have no deal- 
ings with an independent union, or with collective bargain- 
ing. It is also clear why William Green and the A. F. 
of L. unions which have managed to gain a precarious 
foothold in this industry will have no dealings with any 
board, private or Federal, which is unwilling or unable 
to bring these men to book. 

According to this report, the industry presents a pic- 
ture of the old laissez-faire system in full swing. Day 
by day the workers, skilled as well as unskilled, sink nearer 
a condition differing little from that of slavery. There 
is a difference, but not in favor of the automobile work- 
er. Before 1860, the average slave could hope for food 
and shelter to the end of his days, and, as Ulrich Philipps 
has shown, generally received a modicum of each. But 
in the automobile industry, men at the age of forty are 
turned out to shift for themselves, since after that time 
they can no longer serve as useful cogs in this giant 
machine. Briefly, this industry, probably the foremost in 
technical skill in this country, is among the last in its 
treatment of the employe. Make money is its motto, and, 
as a body, manufacturers find no profit in treating the 
worker as a human being. 

That this huge and inhuman industry has grown up 
within the last thirty years, is sad evidence of the world’s 
petty to understand the message of Leo XIII in his 
. Encyclical. But that message was simply the mes- 
sage of Jesus Christ, and His Name is not in reverence 
in our modern world. 

In the period indicated, education, or what we accept 
as education, increased in prestige, influence, and costli- 
ness, as in no other period in our history. We have, pro- 
portionally, more young people in the colleges and univer- 
sities than any country in the world. We pour out money 
like water, that every child may find a school at hand, 
and a school to his liking, if not to his essential benefit ; 
and we approve the theory that the state must provide 
high schools for as many as can possibly be induced or 
compelled to use them. In addition, colleges and univer- 
sities, tax-supported, have been founded in many locali- 
ties, and even technical schools, which can be frequented 


, \HE automobile has made walking a lost art. By 





without fee. Yet side by side with this great educational 
machine has flourished an industry which hardly pretends 
to regard men and women, made to the image of the 
most high God, as of any other value than machines for 
making money. 

Decidedly, there is something rotten at the heart of our 
alleged civilization, something that cannot be healed or 
excised by the forces which have been at work in the body 
politic for more than a quarter of a century. These forces 
have not been aware of the evil; even had they known 
it, they could have offered no remedy. For there is no 
remedy, except, as Leo XIII has written, a return to the 
saving principles of Jesus Christ. 

Secularism has written the programs for industry in 
this country, since the rise of the machine age. Peri- 
odically those programs have been overturned by years 
of economic unrest and misery. Invariably the industrial- 
ists have turned to some new phase of secularism to start 
the machine going again. They have turned too often. 
We shall never get back to recovery and reform unless 
we junk secularism and install justice and charity as the 
rule of thinking and of living in every department of 
life, industry included. 

To remove the major abuses in the automobile indus- 
try, we need nothing more than acceptance of elementary 
Christian principles. The chief evils scored by the Re- 
search and Planning Division, may be thus summarized. 

1. Labor unrest in a higher degree than warranted 
by the depression. 

2. The foreman’s power, and the gap between the 
worker and the executive, are important causes of this 
unrest. 

3. The creation by manufacturers of particularly of- 
fensive forms of espionage. 

4. Irregularity of employment, especially in 
years. 

5. The speed-up system ‘ beyond human capability to 
produce day by day.” 

6. Automobile workers are considered old and unfit at 
forty years of age. 

7. The wage scale is deceptive, for while hourly earn- 
ings may be high, annual incomes are low. Thirty per 
cent of the families in Detroit in receipt of public relief 
are the families of automobile workers. 

An excellent summing up of conditions in the industry, 
as stated by this report, is given by Louis Stark, in the 
New York Times, for February 8: 

In effect, the report maintained that because of the system of 
industrial espionage, because of the bitter attitude of the men 
toward their foremen, because of their ignorance as to their earn- 
ings under group and bonus systems, and because of their com- 
plaints of “terror and discrimination,” genuine collective bargain- 
ing, whether by proportional representation, works councils, or 
majority rule, could not exist. 
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Here we have the heart of a rotten situation. It is 
evident that only in genuine collective bargaining can we 
find even an approach to a removal of evils which have 
become entrenched in this industry. Yet collective bar- 
gaining, in its only valid sense, that is, bargaining in 
which, as Leo XIII demands, the parties to the conference 
meet on an equal footing, is precisely the collective bar- 
gaining which the industry steadfastly opposes. In fact, 
it cannot accept collective bargaining and retain its pres- 
ent set-up. The Wolman board, probably because of its 
loyalty to the President’s order issued last Spring, seems 
blind to the fact that proportional representation destroys 
the possibility of establishing equality between the con- 
tracting parties, and by consequence, the possibility of 
genuine collective bargaining. The fact is that workers 
are not and have not been, whatever the assurances of 
the Wolman board, free to form their own union. The 
espionage system in the industry is probably the closest 
approximation we have seen in this country to the OGPU 
of Soviet Russia. Well known to the men and to all 
labor leaders, its influence seems to have been overlooked 
by the Wolman board, and for this reason, among others, 
labor could have no confidence whatever in the elections 
ordered by the board. The outcome was bound to be a 
“union ” controlled by the industry, or a splitting of labor 
solidarity, due to “terror and discrimination.” 

Probably the automobile magnates were indifferent to 
the result. A company union, or a split, would play into 
their hands. A solid vote by labor would mean nothing 
more serious than recourse to the courts, protracted ap- 
peals intended to tire labor out, and more men on the 
dole. Collective bargaining cannot be established through 
a “freely chosen” union, when the worker, after being 
ordered to vote, is spied on day and night, and when he 
knows that at any hour he may be told that his services 
are no longer required. The industry knows well that 
today the labor market is glutted, and that it can buy as 
it wills. Rather than see his wife and children without a 
roof over their heads, begging for the scanty bread of 
organized charity, the worker will vote as his employer 
directs. The penalty is too heavy for him to carry. 

The truth seems to be that the automobile worker is 
wholly at the mercy of the employer. For “the fear of 
being idle,” states the report, “is the specter which is 
haunting the automobile worker today, and which has 
been haunting him for the past few years.”” This industry 
rarely tells a worker that he has lost his job. He is in- 
formed that he is “ laid off,” after which, for reasons that 
are fairly obvious, the industry adopts a cat-and-mouse 
policy. 

There may be no intention of rehiring him at the given plant, 
but the evidence indicates that it is very difficult for the individual 
worker to find this out, except through deduction after a period 
of many months, and many heart-breaking attempts to secure re- 


employment. 

He goes to see his former foreman, or he goes to the em- 
ployment office, and he is told that there is nothing for him at that 
particular time, but that perhaps there will be in a few weeks 
or a few months. He comes back again and again, and gets 


similar replies. It is only after he sees most of his co-workers 
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rehired that he finally realizes that he no longer has a job in that 
plant. He tries to find out why, and he cannot. This is not the 
unusual but the usual situation, and a situation which needs cor- 
rection. 

Here is another instance of stupid capitalistic cupidity. 
The employe reports to the factory, as usual. With all his 
labor troubles, he has troubles at home; perhaps his little 
girl is sick, or his wife has been told that she must go 
to the hospital for a serious operation. We all have our 
off days, and this, decidedly, is one of his; but the greed 
of his employers must be served. Says the report: 

One of the psychological problems faced by the automobile 
worker today is the gamble that he knows he is facing as he goes 
to work each day. He sees the men waiting at the gate for an 
interview on employment. If he is feeling badly on a particular 
day and slows down in his gait, his strawboss or foreman tells 
him, “Step on it; if you don’t want the job there are thousands 
outside who do,” or, “ Look out the window, and see the men in 
line waiting for your job.” 

Possibly you judged the title of this inadequate survey 
of the Division’s report decidedly excessive. But take a 
look at the evidence. The automobile worker is (1) low 
paid, (2) irregularly employed, (3) unable to organize, 
(4) always in fear of losing his job, (5) over-worked 
“beyond human capability to produce day by day,” (6) 
subjected to spying day and night, (7) at the age of forty, 
if he lasts that long, is told to get out. 

Let it not be said that he cannot complain, since he is 
not forced to accept employment from the automobile 
industry. He accepts these conditions, it is true, but only, 
as Leo XIII writes, “ through necessity or through fear 
of a worse evil . . . because the employer or contractor 
will afford him no better.” That man, as the Pontiff 
teaches, is “ the victim of force and injustice,” and those 
who take this cruel advantage of his distress have com- 
mitted crimes that cry to Almighty God for vengeance. 

But let us end on a cheerful note. According to a press 
dispatch on February 7, in January, 1935, the Ford Motor 
Co. reported the highest output for the month since 1929. 
Production was seventy per cent above that in January, 
1934, The same dispatch reported encouraging gains by 
General Motors and Chrysler, the two companies which 
with Ford probably control the automobile industry. 

Whatever may happen to the workers, owners must not 
ge hungry. 

THE CHANGE 

Tonight again the cold wind-fingers strip 

The leaves of my summer garden, yellow and red 

And white; scatter them scornfully, and whip 

Them, lash them and laugh; and scream their drear and dread 

Defiance of beauty along a breathless path. 

Tonight again, and tomorrow must discover, 

Trailing her garments gray as the dawn of wrath 

Among the waste, the flight of her seasonal lover. 


Wind, wind! She will weep. Wind! She will say, 
This is like Love. This is like Death. For this 
Means by his going that he will return, 
And yet by his returning go away 
Once more; and means that summer’s flame-like kiss 
Must vanish, but to flourish, but to burn. 
NorsBert ENGELS. 
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Education 
Out of the Fish’s Mouth 


Joun WittBYE 


T has long seemed to me that the easiest job in the 

world is that of being Pope. I do not mean to say 
that our present Holy Father, Pius XI, graciously reign- 
ing, lives in one of those peaceful eras in which nothing 
difficult or untoward happens; quite the contrary. What 
I really have in mind is the Pontificate itself. For in 
the essentials of his office as supreme teacher in matters 
of faith and morals, the Pontiff is preserved from error ; 
he cannot make a mistake; and, as Newman somewhere 
observes, a kind of semi-infallibility protects the Holy 
See even in those dealings which do not refer to faith 
and morals. 

To avoid a clash with the theologians—and such clashes 
can be vorpal—I hasten to affirm that there is no such 
thing as semi-infallibility. What I mean is that the Holy 
Spirit, abiding with the Church forever, according to 
Christ’s promise, guides and shields her Visible Head in 
an especial manner, even when no question of faith or 
morals is involved. 

It has also long been a persuasion with me that all 
Catholics can and should, for their peace of mind, share 
the Holy Father’s security. One of the best things about 
the Catholic religion, as that delightful old priest in 
“ Luke Delmege ”’ used to say, is that it all hangs together. 
No matter what part you examine, it is all of a piece, 
consistent with every other part, like the seamless robe 
of her Founder. With this religion in our heart, we 
need not take refuge in that dreary apothegm, “It will 
all be the same in a hundred years,” which is cold com- 
fort, for at that time we shall be beyond caring. We 
need a philosophy that will work here and now. Brown- 
ing hit nearer the truth when he wrote that all’s well 
with the world, because God’s in His Heaven. 

Of course, all’s well; and we Catholics ought to know 
that better than others. We have an infallible guide and 
teacher, we have the Church with her sevenfold fountain 
of grace, we have the teachings of Our Lord to help us 
over the rough places; and we know that when our time 
comes, we shall still be Catholics, members of the Church 
Triumphant in Heaven, or of the Church Suffering in 
Purgatory. This perfect assurance about the matters 
that really count in life ought to give us assurance all 
along the line. 

I think it does, too. We Catholics undertake the most 
impossible things, and, in the current patois, we generally 
get away with them. There was Sister Irene, for instance, 
clarum et venerabile nomen, who created in New York 
what has grown to be one of the largest and most com- 
petently conducted hospitals for foundlings in the country, 
and all on an initial endowment of twenty-five cents. 
Our Sisters, I think, are the best financiers in the world; 
no dollar gets away from them before it has done the 
work of ten. In nearly every city of any size in the 
United States, you can see an imposing building, or a 
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pile of them, housing some school, academy, college, 
orphanage, hospital, or home for old people, or blind 
people, or deaf people, or lepers, or the morally or 
mentally down and out, or—well, finish the list for your- 
self. On inquiry, you will find that it was erected by 
some Sisters who came to town perhaps twenty years 
before with Reverend Mother’s blessing, and not much 
more. We grow accustomed to these miracles of man- 
agement in finance, so accustomed that we no longer 
marvel, but expect and demand them. 

But the best of all examples of Catholic assurance, 
nerve, cockiness—perhaps the correct phrase is “ con- 
fidence in God ”—is found in our Catholic school system. 
We are not satisfied with the schools liberally provided by 
the State. They are not good enough for the Catholic 
child (or, as far as that goes, for any child) since edu- 
cation with God left out is the same as education with 
education left out. Therefore we set to work, and we 
build school houses all over this country, not at once, to 
be sure, but slowly and persistently. 

Now that would be easy enough, if, like the public 
schools, we had plenty of money. But we haven't; most 
Catholics are poor. Where, then, do we get that enormous 
sum, ranging from sixty to eighty million dollars per 
year, that we spend on them? How do we keep up, year 
after year, that huge per capita of from $3.00 to $4.00? 
Statisticians will probably tell you that the thing can’t be 
done, and it can’t, except by Catholics. What, then, is 
tle answer? Where did Our Lord get the money to pay 
the tax for Himself and Peter? Out of the mouth of 
the fish—which is a thought to console you as you open 
the canned tuna on Friday. 

We are very fastidious about our schools too, every- 
where. What has been said of schools in the United 
States is true of Catholic schools in every country. It is 
a long battleline. Over in England just now, the authori- 
ties seem to be in difficulties with the Government about 
the school grants, but they are just as stiff necked about 
what they want as we in this country. Here is a state- 
ment, which I find in my London Tablet, made by the 
Archbishop of Birmingham a few weeks ago, at the 
Birmingham Catholic Reunion: 

School and church naturally go together. The school, as Father 
Drinkwater puts it so well, “is far more than a place where 
certain definite teaching is given; it is a place, or, rather, a group 
of people, where a definite religion is being lived.” Mere religious 
instruction and facilities for giving it, can never satisfy us; we 
want our children to be brought up in what we call a Catholic 
atmosphere, breathing the air of religion, seeing signs of religion 
all about them, being taught by men and women who not only 
believe but practise their religion; being taught to live according 
to their religion, next door to a church, attending Mass, learn- 
ing what it means and how to take part in it, preparing for the 
Sacraments. . . . Nothing can replace these things, they are too 
important, too sacred, too valuable. 

That is what we, too, want, that is what we are de- 
termined to get. No other sort of school is good enough 
for the children of the King. 

I can imagine some old gray-haired pastor who has 
been fighting for years to keep his school going, exclaim- 
ing at this point, “ Well, that fellow is cocky. Let him 
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try collecting from door to door, and all this poetry of 
his about schools for children of the King would dis- 
appear.” God bless you (if that is a proper thing to say 
to one’s pastor), that’s probably true. But as long as 
we have you, and men like you, and the Sisters, and God’s 
providence over all, we shall have our schools. You will 
get the money. Where? Why out of the mouth of the 
fish, of course! Peter was a good fisherman, you know, 
and so are you. You must needs be, for your fish today 
are wary creatures, hiding in dark pools, and even when 
hooked, some give up the penny with reluctance. 


Dramatics 





Plays and Playing 
ELIZABETH JORDAN, D.Lirrt. 


Ik it were not for the acting of Elisabeth Bergner, the 

Theater Guild’s fourth offering of this dramatic sea- 
son would also be its fourth failure. The play “ Escape 
Me Never,” written by Margaret Kennedy, and imported 
from England with a fine English company, is a tottering 
piece of drama. It represents the author’s most recent 
excursion into the life and doings of the Sanger family, 
whose first offspring, ““ The Constant Nymph,” interested 
us more or less a few years ago. But the Sangers have 
gone to seed, or possibly the imagination of their creator 
has gone to sleep. In “ Escape Me Never,’ Miss Ken- 
nedy’s plot and situations are as old as the pyramids and 
as familiar as their outlines against the Egyptian desert 
and sky. In vain she lashes her weary characters: the 
legendary artist with no human feeling and no moral 
sense; and the brave, suffering, devoted woman who, 
despite his unworthiness and abuse of her, loves him to 
the end. They can’t respond. They have been trotted out 
too often. They are too exhausted by their previous ef- 
forts. Their poor old bones rattle, and the two fine artists 
whose sad fate is to impersonate them, do their best— 
almost in vain. 

Almost, but not quite. For Elisabeth Bergner, a new- 
comer from overseas, making her first visit to our stage, 
actually does put life and fire into her puppet part and 
thus proves herself a consummate artist. She is the pres- 
ent toast of the town and deserves to be. She is keeping 
“Escape Me Never” alive and almost glowing, when 
without her it would already be among the season’s sad 
memories. Her art is unique. She sounds every note in 
the scale of emotions. She is by turn gay, poignant, tender, 
furious, forgiving, tragic. Her faithfulness to the cad 
she loves may irritate the spectators, but it never wearies 
them. She is all women who love or have loved men. It 
is a callous spectator whose memory is not stirred and 
whose heart is not touched by her varied appeal. Through- 
out she is a plain little person, lacking beauty but cover- 
ing the lack with charm. No theater lover should miss 
her work: and no theater lover need pay much attention 
to the play. 

The next most discussed theatrical offering of the hour 
is Noel Coward’s “ Point Valaine,” staged by the author 
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and produced by John C. Wilson at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theater. It is beyond question the most brutally un- 
pleasant play in town. Our New York atmosphere is 
filled with the outcries of those who have seen it and are 
regretting the experience. Nevertheless, the theater is 
still crowded at every performance. As they have already 
proved in connection with O’Casey’s, “‘ Within the Gates,” 
New Yorkers are gluttons for punishment. Thus, when 
in the Coward play Alfred Lunt spits in Lynn Fontanne’s 
face, every person in the audience is sickened by the spec- 
tacle: but there are just as many persons being sickened 
by it the next night. I am not going into the plot at all, 
nor will I criticize the taste of fellow theater-goers. I will 
merely remark, in a refined and ladylike way, that “ Point 
Valaine” is a play for degenerates, and that normal hu- 
man beings will save themselves an acute attack of nausea 
by staying away from it. 

After considering even briefly the atmosphere of 
“ Point Valaine ” it is as refreshing as a stroll in autumn 
woods to turn to “ Laburnum Grove.” Yet the hero of 
this play is no better than he should be. He is a counter- 
feiter, earning a large annual income by thus cheating his 
country. But one does not learn this until the last minute 
of the last act; and by that time one is so charmed with 
him as a husband, father, and amateur hot-house garden- 
er, that his digression merely seems a slight idiosyncrasy. 
“ Laburnum Grove” is an English offering, written by 
J. B. Priestley, author of “Good Companions,” produced 
by Gilbert Miller, and acted at the Booth Theater by a 
magical English company. The role of the happy-go-lucky 
counterfeiter is acted to perfection by Edmund Gwenn, 
wisely brought overseas to do it; but beyond praise 
though his acting is, his associates make it hard for him 
to top them. I am under special obligations to Melville 
Cooper. The memory of him, and his impersonation of 
the hero’s brother-in-law, will cheer me in my darkest 
hours. In fact the whole play as presented is delicious 
comedy. See it and ignore the counterfeiting. Perhaps our 
hero didn’t really do it, anyway! 

Another extremely amusing comedy, with certain lapses 
to which one determinedly closes one’s eyes, is “ Fly Away 
Home,” written by Dorothy Bennett and Irving White, 
and produced at the Forty-eighth Street Theater by 
Theron Bamberger and Warner Brothers. Here we have 
the amazing Masters family, consisting of Nan Masters, 
a moving-picture star, her four adolescent children, her 
divorced husband, and the college professor she is to 
marry after some years of separation from Masters. 
Neither Masters nor his wife seems to know why they 
separated, and in the comedy it does not matter. Masters, 
a civil engineer, doing a man’s work in big engineering 
jobs all over the world, continues to support his four chil- 
dren very generously but never sees them. His wife, de- 
voted to her art, gives them little time. The college pro- 
fessor is thus at liberty to fill the minds of the youngsters 
with his preposterous notions of life, sex, and personal 
liberty, which he does. When their divorced father comes 
to pay them a week’s visit, just before his wife’s second 
marriage, he receives some rude shocks. His children 
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have not missed him, do not need him. To them, they 
tell him, he is merely “a biological fact.” The children 
are really in a bad way. But I need hardly add that in 
one short week Daddy (played by Thomas Mitchell) cap- 
tures their hearts, corrects their maladjustments, furnishes 
them with a moral sense, and wins back his wife. It is all 
done to an accompaniment of gay comedy lines and the 
fine acting which American audiences now take for 
granted. No one attaches much importance to the over- 
frank talk of the children. 

We now come to thoughtful consideration of “ The Old 
Maid,” the play Zoe Akins has made from Edith Whar- 
ton’s novel. Guthrie McClintic has staged it and Harry 
Moses is producing it at the Empire Theater. I liked the 
novel and I think Zoe Akins has done admirable work on 
the play. She and Mr. McClintic between them have re- 
produced with a fascinating fidelity the New York at- 
mosphere, color, and traditions of a hundred years ago. 
Against this admirable background two of our best 
actresses, Judith Anderson and Helen Menken, “ por- 
tray,” as Mrs. Wharton would put it, the brilliant young 
society woman and the old maid of that long-ago period 
—-playing both against the additional black curtain of the 
tragedy of an illegitimate child. The child is taken from 
a day nursery by the old maid, who has family and posi- 
tion but no money. The little girl is therefore brought 
up and supported in luxury by the old maid’s cousin, the 
young society matron, to whom the child naturally gives 
her heart. The tragedy of the play is the almost unwitting 
rivalry and struggle of the two women for the child’s 
affection, and the child’s increasing love for her adopted 
mother. She is bored by and indifferent to the old maid, 
who in reality is her own mother and who has given up 
her life first to care for the mite and then to be with her 
in the home of the prosperous cousin. No one knows the 
old maid’s secret, least of all the child. The moral lapse 
is five years in the past when the play opens. But the 
wages of sin are paid day by day, for the rest of her life, 
by the unmarried mother. At the end the young girl mar- 
ries, goes to Europe with her husband, and leaves both 
lonely women behind her with their memories. It is a 
poignant and dramatic play, beautifully acted by its two 
stars. 

“ Accent on Youth,” written by Samson Raphaelson 
and produced by Crosby Gaige, has to do with the love 
affair of a man of fifty-two and a girl in her twenties. 
The man is a playwright and the author of nineteen popu- 
lar comedies. He is so prosperous that he lives in a beau- 
tiful New York penthouse, and he is so good an author 
that the startled spectator can see his brain bulge as he 
rushes about his library striking his forehead with his 
closed fist while he shoots words like bullets at his sec- 
retary. 

This, it seems, is the way an author works. I had never 
suspected that while writing the twenty books I have 
turned out in my time; and I brooded over the discovery 
so depressedly that I missed much of the comedy. The 
chances I have lost to act like an author in my family 
circle during the past twenty years! However, I packed 
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them all into one impassioned and fairly successful per- 
formance at the dinner table that night, and was greatly 
refreshed by it. This, however, is a digression. We will 
now continue with dignity the report of “ Accent on 
Youth.” 

Steven Gaye, the author in question, is not in love with 
his young secretary till she tells him she loves him. That 
claim is perfectly sound. Many a sad-eyed married man 
would be enjoying his freedom today if some woman had 
not suddenly discovered that she loved him and, by tell- 
ing him so, grappled him to her side. No man can with- 
stand that compliment, and Steven Gaye was no exception 
to his kind. He coyly assured the girl that he loved her, 
too. It became true. He did love her, eventually; but he 
was tormented by fears that he was too old for her, and 
that her youth called for youth. Eventually, in his noble 
unselfishness, he actually drove her into marriage with a 
young man who was also a young bounder. The young 
man was an actor, not an author, and his brow never 
bulged under mental strain of any kind. The girl left 
him after a few months and returned to the author, whose 
brow began to bulge the moment he saw her. He im- 
mediately struck it with his hand and started the dicta- 
tion of a new play. The final curtain falls on that happy 
scene. “ Accent on Youth” is at the Plymouth Theater, 
if you want to see it. 

The Theater Union, Inc., has another success—‘Sailors 
of Cattaro,” written by Friedrich Wolf and produced at 
the Civic Repertory Theater. It is presented as entertain- 
ment and not as propaganda, but I cannot imagine a play 
better fitted to make mutineers and revolutionists pause 
and reflect. 

It is, of course, the dramatic version of the actual mu- 
tiny which occurred on an Austrian battleship during the 
World War. That was a failure, and it is also a failure 
in the play. From the hour the mutiny began we are 
shown clashes and disagreements among the mutineers. 
The leader (played by Tom Powers) will do nothing with- 
out consulting his “ Sailors’ Council.” When every min- 
ute is precious, and constructive action should be imme- 
diate, the Council wastes hours talking and disagreeing. 
In the end the majority of the mutineers desert their 
leader, who has been so just with them. His few remain- 
ing followers are led forth with him to die. 

Only an extreme optimist, however, could feel that this 
lesson is grasped by the audiences in the Civic Repertory 
Theater. They are all for mutiny and the mutineers. They 
cheer the mutiny. They cheer the scenes in which tyran- 
nical officers are paid back by the sailors now in power. 
Most loudly of all they cheer the final assertion of the 
leader, as he goes forth to die, that other mutineers will 
be more successful than he has been. They’re all for an 
upheaval of some kind—any kind. In the final analysis, 
however, it must be admitted that “ Sailors of Cattaro” 
is a stimulating, exciting, and admirably acted play. 





Editor’s Note.—In her article printed elsewhere in this 
issue Miss Godden shows the connection of “ Sailors of 
Cattaro” with the general Communist movement. 
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Classic from France 


THE ABBEY OF EVOLAYNE. By Paule Régnier. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.00. Published February 7. 

OR some readers this novel, which was awarded the America- 

France prize for 1934, will be an occasion for the quiet 
madness with which one should apparently greet an unexpected 
classic. The Abbey of Evolayne is undoubtedly a very great 
book which in a civilization other than our own would inspire 
playwrights and musicians to celebrate a love more tragic than 
Romeo’s and more pitiful than Abelard’s. 

Mme. Régnier’s story of unrequited passion is woven around so 
delicate a theme that many readers (as the reviewer in the 
New York Sun) will fail to appreciate its tragic implications 
and the purely human mistake which determined the complication. 
Michel Adrian, a famous Parisian doctor, accompanied by his 
beautiful and cultured wife Adélaide, abandons his surgery and 
salon for a three-month holiday. Their journeys bring them 
to a monastic town where Father Athanase, a school friend of 
Michel, is stationed and the doctor, for whom the War had 
shattered his faith in science and humanitarianism, is converted 
to the Church. Adélaide, at first indignant at his secret change, 
finally follows his example. Michel’s conversion is complete. 
His withdrawal from their former intimacy wounds his wife, 
and when she suggests that they renounce their marriage and 
enter the Religious life Michel immediately accepts. Adélaide’s 
offer was heroic but unfortunate. After seven years in a convent 
she realizes that the sacrifice was too great. It is Michel alone 
whom she loves and without him her life is utterly deranged. 
Once more in the world she is a pathetic ghost wandering aim- 
lessly about France. 

She returns to Evolayne where Michel’s cold reception, his 
inability to understand her suffering, his tranquil promise to 
pray for her soul paralyze her reason. In a moment of mad 
grief, convinced that she is no more to Michel than a bothersome 
visitor, she swallows poison, confronts her husband with the 
story of her misery, reproaches him for his obtuseness and dies 
repentant in his arms. 

Adélaide’s tragedy is the tragedy of human love. She gave 
up Michel because she loved him, and her sacrifice caused her 
destruction; it was her own fateful suggestion which at the 
same time prompted their separation and prevented reunion. The 
last part of the book in which the author describes Adélaide’s 
internal struggle, her suffering and death, is hardly equaled in 
modern fiction. There is depth, inevitability, a roar of emotions 
human and Divine, a piercing sorrow maintained at a poetic 
intensity. The death-bed scene is Shakesperean in its effect, 
and the book as a whole is the triumph of an artist over a 
difficult theme and potentially uncontrollable emotion. 

Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


The Artist at Bay 


NO QUARTER GIVEN. By Paul Horgan. Harper and Broth- 
ers. $2.50. Published January 30. 
"THE eagerly awaited second novel of Paul Horgan, author 
of that delightful travesty on the Eastman School of Music, 
The Fault of Angels, is a distinct disappointment. In No Quarter 
Given Mr. Horgan has attempted a far more serious and ambitious 
work. Unfortunately his maturity has scarcely kept pace with 
his aspirations. 
This story of Edmund Abbey, the talented composer, whose 
integrity as an artist is so much greater than his integrity as 
a human being, fulfils, in many respects, the exceptional promise 
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revealed in the author’s first novel. There is at once an indi- 
viduality and a simplicity in his writing that sets him apart from 
the general run of his stylistically involved contemporaries. He 
is a past master of the art of light caricature. And his descriptions 
of the Santa Fé countryside and of the color and charm of the 
lives of the Mexicans and Indians are marked by a tenderness 
and sympathy that is only occasionally marred when he lets fall 
some such hopeless cliché as “leaving the God of the conquerors 
within the church, they went to the plaza of Santo Domingo, 
where older gods presided in the air, in the sunlight, in the 
physical shapes of communal life.” 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Horgan has sacrificed, a little 
of that artistic integrity which he seems to prize so highly in 
others. In No Quarter Given he has resorted to an old cinema 
trick that is neither good writing nor good characterization. His 
title presents his thesis—that the artist is given no quarter; his 
talent is a master that drives him from birth to death and 
permits him to make no compromises for the sake of others. 
Edmund Abbey has such a talent. Not once, in the course of 
his brief life, does he subordinate his talent to the claims of 
anything outside it. Mr. Horgan has partially succeeded in 
justifying this selfishness. He has created a sympathy for the 
artist that wouldn’t be possible for the man. But then he begins 
to compromise. So skilfully does he tar the brush with which 
he paints Georgia Abbey and her self-centered, feather-brained 
existence that he manages to create an almost totally dispropor- 
tionate sympathy for Edmund and Maggie and their ruthless seizing 
of what they consider their right to happiness. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Horgan has not been so carried 
away by his own efforts to appear broad minded and tolerant 
that he has completely forgotten that earlier admonition to artists 
contained in the Bible story of the Five Talents. 

HELENE MANARD. 


The New Saint 


THOMAS MORE. By Christopher Hollis. 
Company. $2.25. 
I? is 400 years on July 6 of this year since the Lord Chancelor 
of England suffered the martyr’s death by obtruncation on 
Tower Hill rather than take the oath that the Welshman, Henry 
Tudor, could become by an Act of the English Parliament Su- 
preme Head of the Catholic Church—that is, of course, within 
his own dominions. 

The life and martyrdom of Sir Thomas More have been 
written of many times, from the contemporary narrative of his 
son-in-law Roper down to Father Bridgett’s monumental work 
in 1891. There is thus nothing new that can be said, so far 
as the main facts are concerned, and Mr. Hollis has not attempted 
the impossible. 

This book, coming as it does in the quartocentennial of the 
martyrdom of Blessed Thomas, and the year in which, as has 
just been announced, he will be raised to the altars of the Church 
as a canonized Saint, is more than timely. For it is a critical 
study of Thomas More as a writer and thinker, which brings 
the reader into contact with some of the lesser-known phases 
of the martyr’s life. 

Mr. Hollis wastes no time about the non-essentials, and he 
brings us, almost at once, to the consideration of More as a 
scholar and the friend of Erasmus. His narrative is full of 
pithy apothegmata, such as when speaking of More’s friendship 
for Erasmus he says: “ No apology is needed for a friend’s loyal 
defense of a friend.” And although the author’s interpretation 
of More’s loyal defense of Erasmus may not be the whole of 
the story, the interpretation is as good as another, and has the 
advantage of being supported by sound reasoning. 

What is intriguing is the author’s analysis of More’s Utopia. 
Did the martyr actually believe in some kind of Communism, 
and was he really a convinced opponent of private ownership? 
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Mr. Hollis says not; that More merely put these statements into 
the mouths of his characters more or less as rhetoric, not 
necessarily as his own convictions, but rather as having some 
bearing on current schools of thought of his day. The author 
does not hold, however, that the Utopia is either Thomas More’s 
best or most typical work. He finds More’s real self in his 
religious and contemplative essays; and it is one of the par- 
ticularly valuable qualities of this book that it gives not only 
analyses, but copious extracts from many of the martyr’s writings 
that are more or less unknown, certainly to the average reader. 

But it is not always easy to follow or agree with Mr. Hollis 
in some of his revaluations; as, for instance, when he states 
that in More’s time the fundamental test of Catholicism was not 
the Papal headship of the Church “still less Papal Infallibility. 
Fundamentally a Catholic was one who was in communion with 
all other Catholics.” Yet it was exactly because of his belief 
in the Papal headship of the Church that Thomas More incurred 
the Tudor wrath and died for his Faith. 

Notwithstanding, here is a book written as history, rather 
than as biography; which shows Blessed Thomas as a man, a 
scholar, and a statesman, rather than as a glorified beatus. And 
if Holy Church this year is to raise him to the hierarchical com- 
pany of the Saints, it is well that we should know him in the 
valor of his Catholic manhood, as well as in the apostasy of 
the times in which with all the shrewdness of his legal mind 
he preferred death rather than be false to his Faith. 

Henry WaATtTTs. 


Conquistadores in Virginia 


ROMANCE OF THE FLORIDAS. By Michael Kenny, SJ. 
Bruce Publishing Company. $3.75. 


EORGIA and the Carolinas connote to the average American 

almost anything except Spanish missions. Yet Spanish mis- 
sions dotted Georgia and the Carolinas long before their Cali- 
fornia counterparts sprang into being. Spain colonized Georgia 
before Oglethorpe was born, and planted her settlements from 
Florida to Virginia when Jamestown was a wilderness. Jesuit 
missionaries were martyred in 1571 not far from the later battle- 
field of Bull Run; their hallowed remains have been lying, 
undiscovered, for almost four centuries in Virginia soil not far 
from the city of Washington, and few Catholics ever heard of 
them. Many stirring chapters in the origins of our country have 
somehow or other never found their way into the textbooks. 
The rich contributions of Spain to the making of this land are 
only now reaching the public ear. 

The aptly named Romance of the Floridas vividly narrates a 
major part of the dramatic story. A literary Gutzon Borglum, 
Father Kenny has carved out of mountainous data the towering 
figure of a past epoch. Through the pages of his book the 
early Spanish explorers, conquerors, missionaries live and move 
in a vast, blood-stirring adventure of epic proportions. The work 
narrates the civil and religious history of the Floridas—then 
equivalent to the present eastern half of the United States— 
from the very beginnings down to the closing of the Jesuit 
missions. The first section covers the Finding, from 1512 to 
1565; the second, the Founding, the Menendez-Jesuit period, 
1565-1574. 

The caravels of Ponce de Leon anchor before “luxuriant masses 
of white and blue and crimson flowers,” La Florida. Daring 
expeditions, one under De Soto, display magnificent courage 
and endurance, including martyrdom, but are hurled back by 
savage natives and grim forests. Then comes the Founder, 
Pedro Menendez de Aviles, a nobler and an unsung Pizarro. 
White civilization begins to rise on United States territory. 
Jesuits, the new Religious Order, come to the new world. Through 
trackless forests the steady tramp of conquistadores, the noise 
of battles, of charging Indian hordes, are heard; there are hair- 
raising adventures on sea and land; settlements springing up; 
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heroic missionaries, Cross in hand, pushing through primeval 
wilds, skirting unknown shores: the Southland is being opened 
up by Catholic Spain. 

The book is well-written history. Consistently interesting, 
it has many pages that literally thrill. The martyrdoms of Father 
Cancer, O.P.; of Father Martinez, first Jesuit martyr in United 
States territory; of the Jesuits in Virginia; the residence of 
Father Rogel among South Carolina Indians, are a few instances 
of gripping narrative. In addition to a comprehensive bibliography, 
Father Kenny had access to a Spanish manuscript not available 
to Lowery, Shea, and other predecessors in the field. He con- 
sequently makes new contributions to American history. He 
unveils hitherto-hidden glimpses of the Jesuits in Spain and in 
the Floridas; has many interesting things to say of Father White 
and companions in early Maryland. He builds up a strong case 
in justification of Menendez’ execution of the Huguenots, and 
in general paints Menendez as one of the noblest and ablest of 
the Conquistadores. The missionary valor of the Dominicans, 
of the Franciscans in Georgia; the conflict between Spanish 
civilization, resting on religious principles, and the English system, 
which sought colonization for revenue only, are among the themes. 

The story of Ponce de Leon’s Fountain of Youth and the 
tale of John Smith and his Pocahontas are politely debunked. 
After perusing John Gilmary Shea, one could join in his ringing 
declaration: “The Catholic Church is the oldest organization 
in the United States.” After Father Kenny, one can with renewed 
assurance assert: “ The Catholic Church is the oldest organiza- 
tion in the Solid South.” No literate citizen of the United States, 
especially no literate Catholic citizen, should fail to read the 
Romance of the Floridas. Joun A. Toomey. 


Scientists and the GPU 


I SPEAK FOR THE SILENT. By Vladimir V. Tchernavin. 
Hale, Cushman, and Flint. $2.50. Published February 9. 


WHEN all the stops of international propaganda were pulled 

out, loud and blaring, for the glories of the First Five 
Year Plan that was to be accomplished in four years just to 
show the world and transform Russia into the world’s paradise, 
the idea was trumpeted abroad by Walter Duranty, prime Moscow 
organist for the United States, that the Kremlin ordered the 
impossible to be done because Bolshevik tempo knows no such 
word as impossible. If a hundred-thousand tons of fish, for 
instance, cannot be supplied by any contrivable means by a 
thousand workers within six months’ time, then the shock-troop 
spirit is to see that a hundred workers supply a million tons 
in two months’ time, and like it. When the impossible stubbornly 
remained impossible, when plants did not manufacture, freight 
cars were hopelessly clogged, food was not produced or rotted 
on the roadside, did any minor key of doubt creep into the paeans 
of our correspondents and Intourist fétees? Not a note. The 
solution was provided for them all ready made. Kulaks, sabo- 
teurs, wreckers, bad men, ex-Tsarists, White-Guardists, Right 
opportunists, Left opportunists, petty bourgeois, class enemies, 
spies, plotters, intellectualist traitors, were responsible. All that 
was needed was for the GPU to take out forty-eight of them 
at one lick, line them up and shoot them, and then—a year or 
two later—begin to collect those absurd things which perverted 
capitalist mentalities call “proofs.” As if “proofs” of guilt 
had any relevance when class warfare is at stake! 

What was the GPU that was called in to do this job? Pro- 
fessor Tchernavin, who with his wife, Mme. Tatiana Tchernavin 
(now lecturing in this country), and their little boy Andrey 
escaped in 1932 from the Soviet reign of benevolence, character- 
izes the institution—which charitably changes its name every few 
years when abroad the old one begins to smell too foul—as a 
complete State within the Soviet State, with its own laws, its 
own army, and its own independent government. Mr. Tchernavin 
was not a class enemy. He gave his competent services unquali- 
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fiedly to the Government program. The countless devices for 
extracting “confessions,” which he personally witnessed during 
his imprisonment in the northern labor camps, are herein minutely 
and circumstantially described, the hot cells, wet cells, inter- 
minable questionings. Yet these could not extract from him the 
admission of that “ wrecking” which the officials laid upon him 
to cover up their own blunders. The silent for whom he speaks 
are the scientists and intellectuals now in these prisons, where 
the “protected” feast on cream puffs while the rest starve. 
His speaking is circumstantial and dispassionate; the most damn- 
ing indictment of the present system, with the exception of 
William H. Chamberlin’s Jron Age, that has yet appeared in 
the English language. Who are the real wreckers of Soviet 
Russia, who are gradually gathering about them the suspicion 
and contempt of their former foreign admirers? Read Professor 
Tchernavin’s detailed, specific story, and form your own con- 


clusions, Joun LAFARGE. 


Shorter Review 


LIQUID CLAIMS AND NATIONAL WEALTH. By Adolf 
A. Berle, Jr., and Victoria J. Pederson. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

[* this book the authors have undertaken what they designate 

“an exploratory study in the theory of liquidity.” They discuss 
its place in modern economics, its underlying structure, “ real” 
and “ artificial” liquidity, mechanisms of artificial liquidity, liquid- 
ity in the law, and other aspects. 

The desire for and attainment of liquidity has grown tremen- 
dously in recent years. In 1880 liquid claims were only sixteen 
per cent of our national wealth. In 1922 they had grown to twenty- 
five per cent, and they increased steadily until in 1930 the per- 
centage was forty. Since that year they have decreased, and 1933 
finds liquid claims representing thirty-four per cent of the national 
wealth. Considering these figures, the authors speculate that 
“roughly speaking, more than one-sixth of the entire national 
wealth shifted in a single decade away from the hands of re- 
sponsible owners and into the hands of a managerial or manipulator 
group; or else it had burdened itself with claims which could 
divest the responsible owner of his connection with that property 
nearly at will.” 

This high degree of liquidity may have serious consequences, 
particularly since “the mechanism of liquidity is like a detonating 
cap in the stick of dynamite.” As the authors point out in their 
introduction, “an economic structure based on liquidity must al- 
most of necessity be fragile, unless some device can be found to 
coin the national wealth into money at any given moment of time 
when a tide of emotion, either of fear or desire, impels many 


owners to call for their supposed blank claims on civilization.” 
F. A. 


Recent Non-Fiction 


Gop: His Existence AND His Nature. Vol. I. By R. Gar- 
rigou-Lagrange, O.P.; translated by Dom Bede Rose. Dealing 
with the teaching of the Church about God’s existence and His 
nature, and the knowledge which we can have of Him by means of 
the natural light of reason, this volume is a splendid addition to 
our increasing Scholastic-philosophy treatises in the vernacular. 
The volume includes the five traditional philosophical proofs for 
the existence of God. Their interrelation is thoroughly discussed 
and clearly pointed out. Educated Catholics will find here the 
philosophical answer to atheism and such errors. (Herder. $3.00) 

Auxitium INnFrirMoruM. By Robert Eaton. To many a sick 
room, comfort and consolation have been brought through this 
little manual published for the first time a quarter of a century 
ago. Its reprinting should be welcomed by the ill and afflicted. 
It has material for every mood and the supernatural motives of 
peace, resignation, and even joy it proposes are inspiring, and 
elevating. (Herder. 90 cents) 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


Large Press Exhibit 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Van Antwerp Library of the Detroit Sodality Union will 
sponsor a large Catholic Press Exhibit on the main floor of the 
Hammond Building, opposite the City Hall, February 22, 23, and 
24. All the large Catholic organizations of the city are cooperat- 
ing with the project. The Exhibit will consist of magazines, news- 
papers, periodicals, books, pamphlets, and other displays pertinent 
to the Catholic press. Prominent speakers will address visitors in 
the afternoon and evenings. The public is invited. Since national 
interest has already been aroused, we most cordially invite the 
readers of AMERICA who are interested in the Catholic press to 
visit our first annual exhibit. 

Detroit, Mich. Rev. E. J. Hickey, Px.D., 
Director, Detroit Sodality Union. 


Priests for the Deaf 
To the Editor of America: 

Not since the day, some twenty-two years ago, when the late 
Father McCarthy, S.J., then Director of the Ephpheta Society 
and Editor of Ephpheta, attacked the Encyclopaedia Britannica for 
its reproduction of an unwarranted libel on St. Augustine and the 
deaf, has AMERICA given so much space to a communication on 
behalf of the deaf as to that presented by “ A Catholic Deaf-Mute” 
in your issue for December 22 under the title of “ Challenge of 
the Deaf.” Because of the fact that the author asserted that “.. . 
over half a century is behind all I say,” I hesitated to offer a 
correction of one phase of his letter, preferring to allow some one 
with an equally imposing record to step up and do it. That not 
being so, I respectfully volunteer to do it. 

It is true that Father Purtell is the only community Father 
allowed to devote all his time to the deaf. But among the secular 
clergy we find there are Msgr. M. M. Gerend, the Rev. Stephen 
Klopfer and the Rev. Eugene Gehl out Milwaukee way with a 
combined total of about ninety years devoted to the deaf. Cin- 
cinnati has Msgr. Stephen Waldhaus and Father Hitaker, while 
Connecticut has Father John Sullivan and California claims Father 
William Reilly. I can guarantee the truth of this. 

New York. Jere V. Fives, 

Editor, The New Ephpheta. 


A Turn to the Rite 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

May you soon have another article from Father LaFarge de- 
scribing the manner whereby codification of Oriental Canon Law 
would hasten reunion. Even those of your readers who have read 
Fortescue will hardly see just how such an influence would exert 
itself. The great obstacle to reunion is a lack of understanding, 
dividing the East and West. I imagine Oriental Canon Law is 
a subject of which even the average educated Occidental Catholic 
knows nothing. 

It seems to me that one of the crying needs of Christendom is 
an increase in contact between East and West. It behooves the 
Western Church to make use of every possible means of contact 
which she may possess, and one of these means has, in my opin- 
ion, been very much neglected. 

Every year a certain number of Protestant clergymen are re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church, but if married are ineligible for 
Catholic ordination in the Western Church. A great many men 
who travel the painful path to unity must stumble when assailed 
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by the thought that to submit to Rome is to abandon what they 
have felt to be a true call to labor in the vineyard of the Lord. 
Such a feeling has probably often held a convert back for years. 
But why should it? The Eastern Church does not demand a 
celibate clergy, and why should the Western Church keep from 
her men whom she cannot use herself? There is, of course, the 
old rule and prejudice against a change of rite, but against this 
must be set off the fact that by allowing Roman and Latin Catho- 
lics to change to other rites much would be done to dispel that 
bogey of “Latinization” which haunts schismatic dreams. And 
Western Catholics as often as they read of the ordination of a 
married clergyman convert as a priest of one of the Eastern 
Churches, would be reminded of the existence of a large body of 
Catholics who differ from them in many things which are not of 
faith. 

It is a pity The Pilgrim did not take advantage of an excel- 
lent opportunity to remind the lawyers of Pennsylvania of just 
what “Roman Catholic” and “Latin Catholic” mean. A Ro- 
man Catholic is one whose Liturgy is Roman, a Latin Catholic 
is one whose liturgical language is Latin. The two terms are not 
synonymous. To speak of Greek Roman Catholics is like speak- 
ing of Pennsylvanian Alabamian Americans. 

Pontiac, Mich. Jutius HERMAN FRASCcH. 


[Roman Catholic refers to jurisdiction. All Catholics, of what- 
ever rite, are subject to the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Rome, 
as Visible Head of the Church and are in that sense “ Roman 
Catholics.” “ Latin Catholic” is used of the language. Since most 
Latin Catholics are also of the Roman rite, the two terms are 
generally used synonymously. However, it would be possible, as 
Mr. Frasch implies, to denote a Latin rite (Ambrosian, Gallican, 
Mozarabic) which is not Roman. The Pilgrim will discuss other 
points in Mr. Frasch’s letter in a later issue. Ed. America.] 


A Correction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Having read with pleasure and profit Dr. O’Brien’s life of 
John England, it was with surprise and dismay that I noted 
M. J. S.’s estimate of the work in your issue of America dated 
February 9. 

Only a careless perusal of the book could lead M. J. S. to so 
grave a misrepresentation as the following: “In calling the slave 
owners ‘uncivilized’ and the ‘sphere of Charleston’ ‘ semi-bar- 
barous ’ the author is himself guilty of an intemperance of language, 
and a mistake of judgment totally abhorrent both to the intel- 
ligence and charity of his hero.” 

May I refer your reviewer to pages 9, 10, and 11 of Dr. 
O’Brien’s work from which I quote: 

When John England was made pastor of Bandon there 
were those in Cork who looked upon his transfer thither 
as the first step in removing from their midst the man who 
was the beloved leader of the people . . . to a field where 
his genius would command less attention and where his zeal 
would be cramped by lack of opportunity. Now they viewed 
his removal from Ireland with alarm. Ireland needed him. 
Why exile him to the missionary deserts of South Carolina? 
One of their number burned with indignation when he wrote 
“Why was it that Ireland . . . lost the services of this dis- 
tinguished man? Why was his lot ultimately cast in a 
foreign land, in the Southern States of Republican America 
where his genius burned out amid a race of uncivilized slave 
owners? .. . The endowments of a mind like his were part- 
ly lost in the semi-barbarous sphere of Charleston and thuse 
Southern States of America of which he became Bishop” 

. . . What Ireland lost, the United States gained. Material 

and room for action he found aplenty in his new charge. 

Your reviewer, obviously, failed to observe the ever-important 
quotation marks and consequently fell into deplorable inaccuracy. 
May I add that the inherent merits of the book, (the infinite care 
with which Dr. O’Brien marshals his facts and arranges the quota- 
tions from the Miscellany so that we of today may be enabled to 
view, in their proper perspective, events that have become history ; 
the delicacy, tact, charity, and understanding which, at all times, 
inform his disclosures of the controversies of a stormy period; 
and the brilliant manner in which the author brings to life, in 
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his pages, the distinguished prelate, gentleman, scholar, and states- 
man, Bishop England, the first great leader of Catholic action in 
America), your reviewer brushes aside with the remark, “ both 
in the selections chosen by Father O’Brien and in his personal re- 
flections upon the character and temper of his subject the author 
shows himself to be a hero worshipper.” Perhaps it will be agreed 
that, on this point, Dr. O’Brien requires no defense. 
Scranton, Pa. J. M. Canpbon. 


The League of Nations 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

One may well agree with A. Christitch in the issue of AMERICA 
fer January 19, that it is not correct to say the League of Nations 
is “atheistic.” It is correct to say that it was born in iniquity, 
of hatred and revenge. That stigma clings to it like the curse 
tc Cain. It accounts for the increasing distrust among the Euro- 
pean powers and their increasing armaments. Most advocates 
of the League center attention on its minor accomplishments, such 
as its attack on narcotics and white slave traffic, or the Inter- 
national Labor Office, all very worthy causes. But they divert 
attention from the main objective for which it was organized: to 
preserve world peace on the basis of the Versailles Treaty. The 
result does not inspire confidence. 

The United States has so closely cooperated with the League 
that it is anyone’s guess how full membership could have affected 
its activities in any different way. We may rightly surmise that 
our joining the League, or its appendage, the World Court, will 
not alter its course in the future. 

Moline, Ill. J. B. CULEMANS. 
Eclairs, Bugs, Fish, Crullers 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for November 10, you published an 
article by Father Blakely on the subject of “ Catholic Chocolate 
Eclairs.” It was really a very funny article, and it occasioned in 
me an almost immoderate laughter, along with a certain amount 
of pain. Since that time I have meditated upon the subject from 
time to time, not to say brooded over it. On one occasion I even 
used his simile of the water bug for a purpose of my own. You 
see, then, that the subject has remained with me; but it was only 
this morning, and quite suddenly, that I decided to write you, 
and that by way of protest. 

The mere fact that the article was so funny suggests the means 
of refuting it, and proving that after all the rights of the matter 
are on the side of the chocolate eclairs. For the cloister and the 
hearth have different functions. The projectors of The Catholic 
Worker, for instance, who are neither eclairs nor water bugs, are 
by no means to be held up as examples to the laity. These admir- 
able people are doing a great work, but it seems clear that their 
children are going to suffer for it. It seems to be a matter of 
both doctrine and experience that evangelism rests on celibacy. 
Which fact reintroduces the subject of laughter. 

Laughter (as St. Thomas might have said), since it is not 
wholly voluntary, is infected with original sin. It is in itself ex- 
tremely delectable, and in consequence it obscures the reason. Nev- 
ertheless it can contribute to mental health, and is therefore law- 
ful when properly used. It is also a remedy for concupiscence. Now 
it is evident that this lawful and vehement activity suffers from 
a lack of perfection, and that therefore one is well advised to 
avoid it when truth is sought. But Father Blakely’s article is ex- 
cruciatingly funny; hence it contains defects that are glaring even 
to the lay eye. For the burden of his contention is this, that a 
water bug should not be a water bug; which is absurd. A water 
bug, even a very good water bug, would make a very poor fish. 
Therefore, if you are a chocolate eclair don’t try to be a cruller. 
This is merely to paraphrase an old and sage counsel made popu- 
lar some years ago by a song, “If you're the tail, don’t try to wag 
the dog.” Father Blakely wants the tail to wag the dog. 

Paterson, N. J. ALFrep TAYLOR. 
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Home News.—On February 12 the $4,000,000 diri- 
gible Macon plunged into the Pacific Ocean near San 
Francisco. All but two of the eighty-three men aboard 
were rescued by warships. The cause of the disaster 
was not ascertained, but it was known that gas units 
had burst, putting the Macon out of control and sending 
it down into the sea. On February 7, the NRA Research 
and Planning Division’s report on the automobile industry 
was made public, after having been sent to the President 
a week before. While it showed the industry as fore- 
most in technical, engineering, and productive skill, its 
relations with employes presented a “dark picture.” 
“ Espionage” systems were in effect; men near forty 
years found difficulty in returning to work after lay-offs ; 
and speed-up systems put the pace of machines beyond 
the capabilities of human endurance. On February 10, 
President Roosevelt signed the code for the tobacco in- 
dustry, covering only hours and wages, and effective 
from February 18 to June 16. The President also ordered 
a further investigation of working conditions and wages 
in the tobacco industry. After a conference between 
President Roosevelt and the A. F. of L. Executive Coun- 
cil on February 11, friendly relations seemed to have been 
re-established. On February 7, insurgent forces in the 
Senate Appropriations Committee secured an amendment 
for “prevailing wage rates” on work-relief projects 
under the President’s $4,880,000,000 program. Through 
the personal intervention of the President, however, the 
Committee voted 14 to 9 on February 11 to reconsider 
the amendment, and on February 13 adopted an amend- 
ment giving the President control over the pay rates, 
although “ prevailing ” wages must be paid if the program 
depresses, or seems likely to depress, private wage scales. 
On February 11, over Administration protests, the Senate 
amended the Farm Credit bill, 43 to 39, to reduce the 
interest rate on farm mortgage loans made by Federal 
agencies from 4%4 to 3% per cent. The Supreme Court 
continued to delay its decision on the gold clause cases. 
On February 13, at Flemington, N. J., Bruno Richard 
Hauptmann was convicted of murder in the first degree 
for the killing of the Lindbergh baby, and sentenced to 
death. 


Mexican Protests and Persecution.—In the House 
of Representatives on February 8, Representative Con- 
nery of Massachusetts vigorously urged that Ambassador 
Daniels be recalled from Mexico to “tell the truth of 
the rotten conditions which exist in that country at this 
time.” Representatives from North Carolina defended 
Mr. Daniels, claiming that Mr. Connery’s remarks were 
based on newspaper stories, to which Mr. Connery replied 
by reading into the Congressional Record portions of a 
speech given by Mr. Daniels and reprinted in an editorial 
in America. On February 12, Secretary of State Hull 
wrote to Chairman Pittman of the Foreign Relations 
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Committee, expressing, it was reported, opposition to Mr. 
Borah’s resolution for an investigation of Mexican con- 
ditions. On the same day, President Cardenas issued a 
decree, effective in three days, barring all religious litera- 
ture from the Mexican mails. The decree goes even 
further, however, by prohibiting “ the circulation by post 
of correspondence offensive to the nation or government,” 
as well as “correspondence implying the propaganda of 
any religious doctrine.” The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
through its national council, on February 13 declined to 
join in the protests on the Mexican religious situation, 
while deploring the action of some local authorities, such 
as in the State of Tabasco, which seem “ violative of the 
principle of religious freedom and of the individual rights 
secured to the citizens of Mexico by their Constitution.” 


Bloodshed in Somaliland.—On February 10, reports 
were received at Rome alleging that a fresh attack had 
just been made by Abyssinian forces against an Italian 
post at Ualual on the Somaliland frontier. In a preliminary 
skirmish at Gerlogubi five Italian soldiers were slain. 
This event, coming on top of two previous clashes be- 
tween the armies, threw Rome into a state of high excite- 
ment. The legation at Addis Ababa was ordered to make 
immediate protest. Two divisions were mobilized, con- 
tingents of the class of 1911 were called to the colors, 
ammunition and supplies were shipped to Eritrea, a cen- 
sorship was clamped on the newspapers, naval equipment 
was made ready, and a strong fleet of airplanes was 
reported to have taken off for the affected district. On 
February 12, it was revealed that Rome had addressed 
the Abyssinian emperor, Haile Selassi, with outright de- 
mands for apologies, indemnities, military honors for the 
Italian flag, and immediate settlement of the dispute over 
the boundaries. It was said that the Emperor had an 
army of 30,000 men already in the field and a reserve 
force of more than 1,000,000 available men. His standing 
army greatly outnumbered the Italian troops in the district, 
and any attempted operations by the Roman soldiers 
would be wholly hampered by the approaching rainy 
season. 


Abyssinian Defiance.—The Supreme War Council 
met in Rome, but gave no information concerning mili- 
tary operations. The Abyssinian capital refused to reply 
directly to the Italian demands, but issued an official 
statement at Addis Ababa denying all responsibility for 
the clashes. The incident at Gerlogubi, it said, had been 
precipitated by the Italians themselves. Armed with 
machine guns, the Italians had suddenly made an unpro- 
voked attack upon a small local patrol. The statement 
went on to deny that Abyssinian troops were in the 
vicinity of Afdub at the time of the alleged aggression. 
Finally, it boldly refused to consider the possibility of 
indemnities. While the situation was thus at a crisis, 
the United States appointed George C. Hanson as Chargé 
a’affaires in Addis Ababa. Mr. Hanson was to keep 
Washington informed of developments and perhaps aid 
in preventing hostilities. 
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Uprising in Argentina.—A seditious movement was 
reported on February 7 at La Plata, capital of Buenos 
Aires Province. According to a New York Times dispatch, 
Federico Martinez de Hoz, Governor of the province, 
was forced by his own conservative party, the National 
Democrats, to quit his office. Five hours later troops 
had taken over the capital. The causes of the disturbance 
were the Governor’s refusal to resign after having been 
expelled from his party the previous day, by a vote of 
100 to 22, on charges of having permitted wholesale 
irregularities in public works. Impeachment had been 
planned, but some of the conservative leaders, recently 
resigned Cabinet members, felt that impeachment was 
too slow and voted to march against the capital. The 
revolt proved short lived, as the Federal Government 
stepped in and President Justo sent troops to La Plata. 
The following day Governor de Hoz was restored to 
his office. He subsequently recalled from the provincial 
Legislature projects that had been submitted for an 
extraordinary session, thus constitutionally preventing 
the Legislature from meeting until May when a regular 
session is scheduled. He announced that the ringleaders 
of the rebellion would be punished. 


Uruguay Revolt Collapses.—By the middle of Feb- 
ruary the Government had disbanded the civilian volun- 
teers who joined the loyal forces in the rebellion against 
President Terra. This was taken as an indication that 
the revolt had been definitely suppressed. However, there 
were rumors that desultory fighting was still going on in 
one or other of the provinces. There was no word of 
Basilio Mufioz, commander of the revolutionary army. 
President Terra also ordered the release of many political 
prisoners. 


Bolivians Defeat Paraguayans.—During the week a 
shift in the terrain of the Chaco War was reported, and 
heavy and sanguinary fighting occurred in the Nancorainze 
sector. A La Paz dispatch on February 13 stated that 
for the third time in a week the Paraguayan troops had 
been repulsed in their efforts to reach the Bolivian oil 
field. A War Office bulletin announced that an entire 
division had been annihilated and the successful defense 
followed by a counter-attack which resulted in the Bolivi- 
ans capturing fifty-three machine guns, 724 rifles, and 
about a million cartridges. The Bolivians said that they 
buried more than four hundred of the enemy dead, and 
took seventy prisoners. The recent geographical change 
in the fighting sector was interpreted by La Paz as proving 
Paraguay’s motives to be those of conquest. A War 
Office communiqué pointed out that Paraguay aims to 
transform herself from an agricultural to a mining coun- 
try and wants to seize new oil districts and mining areas. 


Worship and French Francs.—Because Premier 
Flandin went to the Mass sung at Notre Dame for the 
victims of last year’s rioting, his opponents raised objec- 
tions in the Chamber and succeeded, after the Government 
had sought a favorable vote on an economy measure, in 
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cutting down the Premier’s majority. This stirred up 
talk of a new alliance between the Radicals and the 
Socialists, and, as a consequence of the rumors, Bank 
of France shares fell 500 points on the Bourse and 
Government bonds dropped more than two francs. Despite 
the nation’s continued deportation of foreign workers, 
figures on unemployment reached an all-time low record. 
But measures were introduced further restricting non- 
French workingmen. A decree was issued ordering the 
issue of identification cards for all foreigners living in 
France. Just as Left sympathizers were staging a cele- 
bration to honor their own dead of last February’s coun- 
ter-revolt, Colonel de la Roque, leader of the Croix de 
Feu, made a speech at London. He claimed a numerical 
strength of 600,000 followers, with daily additions averag- 
ing 400 recruits. His doctrine, he said, differed greatly 
from that of Hitler or Mussolini, but he and his men 
detested both democracy and Marxism. If the Com- 
munists should happen to win a majority, he added, he 
would fight them to the last breath. 


Cardinal Threatens Excommunication. — Cardinal 
von Faulhaber threatened Nazi leaders engaged in a semi- 
official attempt to abolish Catholic and Protestant schools 
in Bavaria with excommunication in a sermon preached 
in the presence of the Papal Nuncio. The Cardinal pro- 
tested against violations of the Concordat. Parents’ meet- 
ings at which priests were scheduled to speak were banned, 
and church letters sent to parents of school children were 
seized. The Cardinal urged upon Catholic parents their 
duty to send their children to Catholic schools. ‘ The 
split in Germany today,” he said, “ is not as Nazi reform- 
ers say between Catholics and Protestants but between 
the new heathenism and both of our Churches.” The 
newspapers featured manifestos by the Mayor of Munich, 
the Hitler Youth leaders, officials of the German School 
League, attacking the Catholic position. Parents were 
urged to be loyal Nazis and to obey the Nazi educational 
policies. Despite the widespread propaganda against 
Catholic schools, only thirty-five per cent of the children 
were entered in the Nazi schools. This was, however, 
said to be double the secular school registration of last 
year. 


Reichsbishop’s Position Precarious.—Reichsbishop 
Ludwig Mueller’s tenure of office was said to be jeopar- 
dized by an agreement reached between opposition Prot- 
estant Bishop Marahrens. of Hanover, and representa- 
tives of the Reich Government. In Berlin Chancelor Hitler 
attended a dinner to the diplomatic corps given by the 
Papal Nuncio. 


Serious Bankruptcies in London.—The collapse of 
a great pepper gamble, in which a handful of speculators 
tried to corner the world’s supply and failed, came to 
light during the week with the bankruptcy of several 
big brokerage houses. Garabed Bishirgian, naturalized 
Armenian “ Pepper King,” made desperate but futile at- 
tempts to persuade London bankers to avert the failures. 
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While a decision by the banks to help all legitimate traders 
saved many firms that had suffered from the gambles 
through no fault of their own, it was feared for a time 
that the bankruptcies would total £2,500,000. A temporary 
moratorium was arranged in an attempt to save the smaller 
produce brokers. The disastrous pool had piled up 21,000 
tons of white pepper, or about a three-year normal supply, 
in and about London. The first firm to go to the wall 
was the ninety-year old firm of James and Shakespeare, 
Ltd., which was chiefly involved in the gamble. The price 
of white pepper was about 9d a pound when the pepper 
pool began its buying operations last Fall. It had risen 
to ls. 3d, when the moratorium suspended business. When 
the 21,000 tons are dumped on the market inevitably a 
heavy drop in prices will follow though black pepper, 
being much cheaper, will continue in demand as long as 
the price of white pepper remains above its normal parity. 
Heavy losers in the pepper-pool collapse included Reginald 
McKenna, former Chancelor of the Exchequer, and Sir 
Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, chairman of the British-American 
Tobacco Co. Fears were expressed that a political scandal 
would follow from the slump in the London Stock Ex- 
change following the gamble which seemed to extend to 
other commodities than pepper. 


Conjectures on German Reply.—According to the 
Associated Press, German officials in Berlin were reported 
as saying that Germany, in reply to the British proposals, 
now under Germany’s consideration, would negotiate an 
air pact provided it would not involve commitments with 
Russia, since “ neither Poland nor Germany wants to be 
bound to Russia nor to get mixed up in any war between 
Russia and Japan.” Germany’s absolute equality in arma- 
ments would have to be agreed upon before anything else 
could be talked about. In the meanwhile the United 
States arms delegation in Geneva proposed to add control 
of civil aviation to its draft for an arms treaty, controlling 
publicity concerning its production but exempting it from 
government license and allowing sales to private persons. 


German Trade Situation.—During the year 1934 Ger- 
many decreased her imports from the United States by 
seventy per cent. During the final months of the year 
German exports to the United States exceeded American 
exports to Germany. Unemployment in the Reich showed 
an increase of 369,000 during January. The Reichbank’s 
conversion of more than 8,000,000,000 marks in mort- 
gages and municipal obligations from six to four and 
one-half per cent was proceeding satisfactorily. A reduc- 
tion of the number of rifles in the Hitler Speciai Guards 
to 20,000 was under discussion. 


Soviet Railway Wrecks.—The third serious wreck on 
Soviet railways within little more than a month occurred 
at Karian-Stroganov railway station on February 8. The 
wreck, like previous occurrences, was ascribed to gross 
violation of the safety regulations, resulting in a head-on 
collision in a freight yard. At the collective farmers’ 
congress in Moscow on February 12, plans for cattle 
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raising were formulated and charges were made that 
German and Japanese imperialists were plotting war 
against the Soviet Union so as to sell Russian women 
into a life of shame. The signatories of the intercon- 
fessional committee, headed by Cardinal Innitzer, Arch- 
bishop of Vienna, reasserted on February 4 their unshaken 
conviction that Russia is facing a terrible famine. 


Japanese Budget Approved.—A threatened Govern- 
ment crisis was averted when on February 13 the Budget 
Committee of the Diet came to terms with the Seiyukai 
(majority) party over its demand for more farm relief 
in the proposed new budget. Whereas the Seiyukai asked 
180,000,000 yen (currently quoted at twenty-eight cents), 
the Premier offered only 15,000,000. In view of the 
need of voting the budget and of the domestic and inter- 
national situation the Seiyukai leaders yielded to the Gov- 
ernment’s request to withdraw opposition. 


A. F. of L. Gains Geneva Seat.—Following prolonged 
secret debate the International Labor Office’s governing 
body in Geneva announced that Belgium and Canada 
would be dropped as voting members at the April session, 
and the United States and Soviet Russia substituted. 
Canada fought hard to retain her permanent seat but 
failed. Along with Belgium it will continue a non-voting 
member until the 1937 elections. The governing body’s 
membership now includes: Germany, United States, Great 
Britain, France, India, Italy, Japan, and the Soviet Union. 


Vienna Socialists Mourn.—Socialists darkened their 
homes for three hours on the first anniversary of the 
overthrow of the Socialist regime. Socialist and Com- 
munist demonstrations against the Government were held 
in forests, where numerous arrests were made. Rioting 
was reported in the factory suburb of Floridsdorf. In 
the suburb of Brigittenau a number of radicals were 
arrested. For the second time a German airplane flew 
over Vienna on what was believed to be a propaganda 
flight, to encourage Vienna Nazis. 





Next week John LaFarge will consider the 
striking fact that Russia has been losing friends, 
and in “ Liberal Thought and Moscow Terror ” 
will discuss the doubts that recent events have 
been producing in honest men’s minds. 

That other perennial subject of interest, Mex- 
ico, will also come up because of the accusations 
that are coming back again regarding the Church’s 
wealth and its attitude toward social justice and 
education. Eber Cole Byam will deal with them 
in “ Some Truths about Mexico. 

Mickey Mouse is nothing new. Next week, 
Thomas B. Stokes will show his heredity in “‘ The 
Antiquity of Michael Mouse.” 

How a friend discovered the Mass in Huys- 
mans and found he had much to learn will be 
= by Arthur D. McAghon in “ Books—and a 

ook.” 




















